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CUERNAVACA 
CUBA ~ CANADA 
CAROLINA or COLUMBIA? 


For the first time since the war began, to colorful Mexico . . . plus vacation 
the NEA is sponsoring a Summer Travel centers in North Carolina, New Eng- 
program ...two (maybe three) tours land and New Mexico. 





Now, for the first time, travel restrictions are lifted . . . 


Now you can take the Victory Vacation N.W., Washington 6, D. C.... or make 
that you deserve .. . Write now to the your own plans to enjoy any other trip 
NEA Travel Division, 1201 16th St., you may prefer. fe 


Vf eas O Every Spring we have the pleasant and easy 
Money: 


role of financing Summer [Travel and Summer 
Courses for many Virginia teachers... ona 
small monthly payment plan requiring neither 


collateral nor endorsers, nor any payments dur- 











ing the summer months. Don't let lack of 
money keep you from enjoying the trip you 
deserve. W rite, telephone or come in... (0 


our nearest ofhce. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 
Chi THORITED <> MEMBER 


RICHMOND ee PETERSBLU RS * NEWPORT NEWS e@e ROANOK 


IRTSMOUTH ¢ NORFOLK 


for 4 








104 Easters Serving You-All 


We're proud of our Southern accent, and we’re proud to 
have outfitted Virginians at Eastertime for so many 
generations. Today it’s an old Southern custom for 

you all to shop at Thalhimers each Easter. 


We'll look forward to seeing you this Spring vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bunny will greet visitors to the Young 
Virginians’ Fourth Floor and to the Fifth Floor Toy 
Shop. Elsewhere flower-laden bonnets, birds and perfumed 
bowers will make it plain at every turn that 

the Easter parade begins here. 


“Thalia — 


over a century in Virginia 
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THE AVIATION READERS 


Provide systematic knowledge of the fundamentals 
of aviation on an elementary-school level. 

Straight Up (Lent)—Grade 1 

Straight Down (Lent)—Grade 2 


Planes for Bob and Andy (Huber, Salisbury 
and Gates)—Grade 3 


Airplanes at Work (Whipple)—Grade 4 


The Men Who Gave Us Wings (Cohen)— 
Grade 5 


Aviation Science for Boys and Girls (Arey)— 
Grade 6 


CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 


Huser, SALISBURY, and GATES 


Built on a vocabulary of words most frequently ap- 
pearing in widely-used basal readers. 

The Ranch Book—Primer 

Rusty Wants a Dog—Grade | 
? 


Smoky the Crow—Grade 2 


Planes for Bob and Andy—Grade 3 


LATIN-AMERICAN READERS 
General Editor: Grorce I. SANCHEZ 
Life and customs in Latin-America along with its 


history and geography, presented in fascinating story 
form. 


The Day before Yesterday in America (Bowden, 
dePorter, Cutright, Charters) —Grade 3 


The Lands of Middle America (Castafieda, 
Delaney)—Grade 4. 


Spanish Gold (Delaney, Sanchez )—Grade 5 


Our Friends of South America (Barr, Jones, 
Delaney )—Grade 6 


A WEALTH OF INTERESTING 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








GATES UNIT READERS 
GATES and OTHERS 


A controlled and systematic plan of “free’’ easy 
reading to develop skills and habits as well as to en- , 
rich children’s experience. 
Primer Level 
The Surprise Box 
In Came Pinky 
The Painted Calf 
Bruce and Barbara 
First-Reader Level 
The Animal Parade 
Tip 
Mr. Joey and the Pig 
Sing, Canary, Sing 
Polly the Kid 
Elsie Elephant 
Second-Reader Level 
Animals Are Fun 
Always Ready 
Brownie and His Friends 
Animals Work Too 
Pueblo Indian Stories 
We Go Away 
Third-Reader Level 
Year-Round Fun 
Little Bear, the Indian Boy 
Tony and Jo-Jo. 
Fifty Winters Ago 
Trails in the Woods 
Kurti and Hardi 
The Sad Prince 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL-STUDIES 
READERS 
CUTRIGHT, ‘CHARTERS, and CLARK 


Social science readers that provide the early grades 
with the fundamentals of living in a democratic 
society. 
Living ‘Together at Home and at School— 
Grade 1 
Living Together in Town and Country— 
Grade 2 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 
THEISEN and Bonp 

Legends, folk tales, stories, and poems that com- 
prise the great literary heritage of every modern 
child. 

Fun with Story Friends—Grade 3 

Journeys in Storyland—Grade 4 

Story Friends on Parade—Grade 5 

Story Treasures—Grade 6 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 


Represented in Virginia by: 
R. M. WILLiAMs 
Driver, Virginia 
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ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK YOU ABOUT 






COOL LIGHT 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved 
from years of research in electric 
lighting. Step by step scientists have 
worked to conquer the hours of dark- 
ness. Incandescent lamps give their 
light from glowing solids, which 
comprise the filament. But an in- 
candescent solid is not the only 
possible source of light—the sun, and 
the other stars, are all gaseous, and 
their light comes from a hot glowing 
gas. However, a gas can be made to 
glow without necessarily heating it, 
by bombarding it with electrons for 
example. When this is done, other 
electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and 
as they fall back light energy comes 
out. 





PHOSPHORS are substances which may 
glow with visible light when struck 
by ultraviolet rays. During this 
process, the energy of some of the 
electrons in the phosphor crystal is 
raised but is not given off in one 
step; for, if it were, the light from 
the phosphor would be just as in- 
visible as the exciting radiation. 
Instead, there is a series of steps 
during which some energy is lost 
as heat while considerable energy is 
left to produce a different kind of 
radiation when electrons return to 
the original state. This is called 
fluorescence. 


COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given off by the 
present fluorescent lamps. These 
lamps are tubular, and in the tube are 


two filaments from which electrons 
are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. 
First the electrons make the argon 
glow, and this starts the mercury; 
so if the tube were of clear glass, all 
you would see would be the faint 
blue light of the glowing gas mixture. 
This gas mixture is rich in ultraviolet 
rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They 










































































































in turn convert the invisible to visible 
light, and that is what comes from 
the tube for illumination purposes. 
The color of the light given off can 
be determined by the phosphor which 
is used to coat the lamp. 


Because the wavelength of the 
ultraviolet light from the mercury 
vapor in such a tube often has the 
approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phos- 
phors used, and because this radiation 
can be produced in large quantities, 
these lamps are highly efficient. And 
a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give 
as much light as an incandescent lamp 
of from 40 to 60 watts. 





This advertisement is one of a series, de- 


signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 










T hese gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors which transform invisible ultra- 


violet rays into visible light which is soft, cool, and abundant. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola 
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all in the spirit of friendliness 


Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. Its 
sparkling refreshment lends a gay and friendly ° 
tone to any occasion. Coke belongs wherever folks 
gather for fun and friendliness. The invitation 
Have a Coke means a good time will be had by all. 


It’s a mighty nice feeling to know that there’s 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 


Coca-Cola in the icebox ready to refresh a sociable &‘Coke” are the registered trade- 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 










pause with friends or just to refresh yourself. = Juct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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Mary’s in a mystic maze 


Sue’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
-subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. That is what happens when 
children seek information in books too 
adult for their mentalities. 

Just as Mary needs clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 153-D 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE ° 
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The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 

Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
teference library. 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 


° 


° 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 


Name 


School 


City 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


School Use?___ 





Position 


Zone _State 


__Personal Use?_____ — 
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COMPLETE ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 





1G bish 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, and Chairman of Educational Policies 
Commission. MATILDA BAILEY, Formerly Demonstra- 
tion Teacher In English, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania. WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 


First Steps in English 
A Textbook in Workbook Form 


English One 

English Workbook One’ 
English Two 

English Workbook Two" 
English Three 


English Workbook Three’ 


English Four 

English Workbook Four 
English Five 

English Workbook Five’ 
English Six 

English Workbook Six 
*With or without Tests 


Teachers’ Manuals 


results of a .ecent State Multiple List 


@ Emphasizing essentials, this new English series presents 
a well-rounded language program that has been developed 
carefully, by experienced teachers, to produce results in 
the most efhcient manner. @ Each of the facets of English 
teaching—oral and written composition, capitalization, 
punctuation, grammar, and usage—is part of the cumula- 
tive pattern. @ Graded carefully, and taught only one 
step at a time, each step is developed, maintained, re- 
viewed, and tested thoroughly. @ The books are built 
around the daily experiences of normal children. @. Each 
chapter is a cluster of experience around a central theme 
cementing the various sections. @ Stories, games, and 
projects are but a few of the means by which interest is 
acquired and sustained. @ Social situations requiring the 
correct use of English are made part of each chapter. 
@ The many school subjects which are part of a child’s 
experience are related to the work he does in English. @ To 
insure ease of reading the books have been checked for vo- 
cabulary. @ Emphasis is placed on vocabulary development 
throughout the series. @ The authors recognize the vary- 
ing abilities of children and provide a wealth of material 
keyed to pupils’ difficulties. Remedial work is included. 


Proof Positive | 











Adoption: out of a total of 370 Adoption Units (cities) 
179 Units adopted this series. 48% of the total selected 
s series. Eight English series competed in this adoption. 





300 Pike Street American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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x Jolly A Wi 


To precede the LIVING ARITHMETIC series for grades 3-8 by 
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BUSWELL - BROWNELL - JOHN 


Here is a systematic program for grades 1 and 2 that is easy to teach. The entertaining 
and instructive workbooks are packed with clever drawings to catch and hold the child’s 


interest. They offer activities involving concrete number experiences. Organization is in 


convenient teaching units—mostly single page. Jolly Number Tales (Books 1 and 2) 
combine arithmetic and reading in natural situations. Write for information. 


70 Fifth Ave. GINN and Company New York 11 























PLANT A PEACE 
BANK BY MAIL, TOO! GARDEN THIS YEAR 





The mail carrier or the mail box 
can be the “go-between”’ for you 
and your bank. The next time 
you are in the vicinity of one of 
our three offices, obtain some 
bank-by-mail envelopes. 











wr 
FIRST AND MERCHANTS Grow Vitamins at 
National Bank of Richmond a oe Ce 
John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President HEADQUARTERS FOR GARDEN SUPPLIES 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 





T.W.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, aT Ye INIA 






MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Editorial Comment 


What is Fundamental? 


Recently a small boy went with 
his mother to the busy National 
Airport to see his father off on a 
trip. He watched in wonderment 
the constant arrival and departure 
of the big passenger planes and fi- 
nally, turning his eyes from the 
crowded skies to his mother, said 
‘‘Mother, God might get run over.” 
Thus unconsciously he made a pro- 
found observation and raised the 
most serious question which his age 
must face. 

Man’s capacity to apply the 
principles of natural science seems 
to have outrun his ability to de- 
velop character and to understand 
and apply the principles of social 
science. He has multiplied gadgets 
to provide him with leisure, but 
has not developed the ability to use 
the leisure intelligently. He has de- 
veloped machines and techniques to 
feed and clothe and house the 
world comfortably, even luxur- 
iously, but has not mastered any 
social organization or method of 
distribution that will enable all the 
world to profit by his scientific 
achievements. He has made en- 
gines of offense and defense, al- 
most beyond comprehension, but 
has not been able to find any sys- 
tem of international accord that 
will render their use unnecessary. 

If anything at all is clear about 
the responsibility of education, it 
is that education must concern it- 
self more and more with the ques- 
tion unconsciously raised by that 
little boy. There need be no less 
attention to the scientific and tangi- 
ble, but there must be a great deal 
more attention to the intangibles 
of the human spirit and human 
character. Unless there is, and un- 
less that attention meets with some 
degree of success, the material and 
the seen will overcome the spiritual 
and the unseen and man will have 
made himself a Frankenstein mon- 
ster to accomplish his destruction. 
There is a very real danger that 
“God might get run ovér’’. 


Keep Them Informed 
One of the most encouraging 
features of the educational renais- 
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sance in Virginia is the increasing 
number of public forums, panel 
discussions and similar agencies 
dealing with the needs, efforts and 
accomplishments of the public 
school system. More and more in 
the cities, towns and rural districts 
of the State people are becoming 
informed by these agencies and, be- 
cause of that information, are be- 
coming more concerned about their 
school systems and more disposed 
to insist on their proper develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Recently the editor heard over 
the radio one Sunday afternoon a 
well organized and highly intelli- 
gent discussion of the services of 
one city school system by educa- 
tors and laymen of that city. Ex- 
cept in one or two minor and un- 
important details, nothing was re- 
ported that had not been done in 
that city for twenty years or more. 
What was new was that it was re- 
ported—honestly, intelligently, 
without any exaggeration or prop- 
aganda effort. This is what con- 
stituted the principal improvement 
in that city school system in re- 
cent years. It is definitely a better 
school system not because it does 
much more, or does the same things 
much better, than it did twenty 
years ago but because it does a bet- 
ter job of keeping the people in- 
formed about it. 


School Boards 


The work of the members of 
the County and City Boards of 
School Trustees deserves more 
recognition than it gets. 

It is probably not an exaggera- 
tion to say that service as a School 
Board member is the most unselfish 
form of public service in our sys- 
tem of government. The School 
Board member discharges the du- 
ties of a highly responsible office, 
frequently at considerable personal 
sacrifice, with only nominal finan- 
cial compensation or none at all, 
and, usually without the compen- 
sation of the recognition and ap- 
preciation of the public of the im- 
portance of his office and efficiency 
with which he meets his respon- 
sibilities. 


For the most part, his only re- 
ward is a sense of duty done and 
a realization that he has contrib- 
uted to the success of an essential 
and incalculably important public 
enterprise. He should certainly have 
added to this more public apprecia- 
tion of the value of his service and 
an occasional expression of com- 
mendation and approval. 


Too Many Meetings 

It sometimes seems that the 
world has gone mad on the subject 
of conferences and that of all the 
world educators are the worst of- 
fenders. To a certain type of think- 
ing, calling a conference seems the 
answer to any problem. 

The pattern of procedure has be- 
come familiar. It is observed that 
the boy of today doesn’t show the 
interest in sling-shots or gravel- 
shooters that the boy of yesterday 
did, so a national conference on 
sling-shots and gravel-shooters is 
called. All agencies nearly or re- 
motely interested in youth are in- 
vited to send delegates. The dele- 
gates assemble at the cost of the 
agencies represented. They hear 
one or two inspiring addresses by 
professional inspirers and a great 
many definitely uninspiring ad- 
dresses by people who must be 
heard. They conclude that the 
problem is a serious one and de- 
serves more attention. Therefore 
regional conferences must be or- 
ganized and, following these, state 
conferences. 

The boys continue to show re- 
latively little interest in sling- 
shots, and it never occurs to the 
delegates to ask if a modern world 
has not developed some modern 
substitute for that interest. Ask- 
ing that question would be too 
dangerous, because it might bring 
forth an answer that would render 
further conferences on the subject 
unnecessary. 

Conventions of persons with 
common interests and common 
problems have a definite place. 
They should be continued and im- 
proved, but the convention merely 
for the sake of a convention should 
be eliminated. 
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The 1946 General Assembly 


HE 1946 session of the Gen- 
Test Assembly was the first 

session since 1940 not under 
the pressures of the war emergency. 
Some experienced observers felt 
that this was reflected in the work 
and accomplishments of the body. 
Then too, the change in guberna- 
torial administrations had the usual 
effect of delaying proceedings very 
considerably, particularly during 
the first half of the session. 

The attitude of the Assembly 
toward educational legislation was 
friendly and sympathetic, but not 
outstandingly progressive by com- 
parison with the special session of 
1945. The hope that the new Gov- 
ernor and General Assembly would 
carry the program of improvement 
in public education substantially 
beyond the recommendations of re- 
tiring Governor Darden did not 
materialize, except in the case of 
some provision for free textbooks. 

The budget recommendations of 
retiring Governor Darden, con- 
curred in by Governor Tuck, were 
substantially approved. 


Increased Appropriations 

The general fund appropriated 
for maintenance of the public 
schools was $16,100,000.00 for 
1946-47 and $16,700,000.00 for 
1947-48. These represent an in- 
crease Of approximately $3,500.- 
000.00 over the biennium 1944- 
46. Such an increase is very sub- 
stantial, especially when the large 
increases made less than a year ago 
at the special session of 1945 are 
kept in mind, and place the State 
well ahead of the schedule of the 
recommendations of the Virginia 
Education Commission. 

Among the more important in- 
creases for the biennium 1946-48 
over 1944-46 in the special appro- 
priations for education purposes 
were the following: 


Vocational education $1,131,.000.00 


Special supervision 309,000.00 
Supervising principals 100,000.00 
Libraries 149,995.00 
Higher education for 

Sees... Outi. 6. 90.000.00 
Industrial rehabilitation 60,000.00 
Special and adult education 50.000.00 
Veteran service 75,000.00 


The last item is a new appropria- 
tion. 
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Distribution of State Funds 

The general fund will be dis- 
tributed to the several school divi- 
sions of the State under a new plan 
of distribution enacted into law by 
the General Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the State Board of 
Education and replacing the old 
teacher-unit distribution plan. Un- 
der this new plan, $12,948,384.00 
for the first year of the biennium 
and $13,548,384.00 for the second 
year will be distributed per pupil 
in average daily attendance. For 
each year of the biennium $3,821,- 
082.00 will be distributed for 
equalization of school costs—chief- 
ly for transportation or educational 
expense incurred in lieu of trans- 
portation. In each year of the 
biennium $230,534.00 is provided 
for maintenance of a minimum 
educational program in those divi- 
sions unable to provide such a 
program without special help. 

A special appropriation of 
$100,000.00 was provided for aid 
in the first year of the biennium 
to divisions incurring a loss in 
State funds because of the change 
in method of distribution. 

The new plan is regarded by 
many as a marked improvement 
over the complicated teacher-unit 
plan. More than three-fourths of 
the amount provided for the bien- 
nium is distributed on a basis so 
simple that no one will fail to un- 
derstand it and so fair that few will 
dispute it. The formula for the 
distribution of the fund ‘“‘for the 
equalization of school transporta- 
tion costs or other expenditures in 
lieu of transportation’’ may prove 
as complicated and as difficult of 
explanation as the old teacher-unit 
plan. If this should happen, the 
difficulty will apply to less than 
one-fourth of the entire appropria- 
tion. 


Retirement 


Little was accomplished in the 
improvement and liberalization of 
the present retirement law. Three 
of the recommendations of the 
VEA were incorporated in the law: 
(1) the provision in regard to So- 
cial Security was eliminated; (2) 
the provision that a member must 
be in active service at the time of 





applying for retirement was elim- 
inated: (3) provision that mem- 
bers of the retirement system who 
served in the armed forces of the 
United States shall be entitled to 
credit for the period of their service 
in such armed forces was incor- 
porated. 

The $300.00 minimum or 
‘floor’ to pensions of teachers re- 
tired under the former teacher pen- 
sion act, which would have ex- 
pired on June 30 in the absence 
of further legislation, was con- 
tinued: but efforts to have this 
minimum increased to $360.00 or 
more were unsuccessful. Unsuccess- 
ful also were efforts to increase the 
maximum limit on annuities, to 
lower the optional retirement age 
from 65 to 60, and to re-offer the 
privilege of membership in the sys- 
tem to those who had previously 
rejected it. The total amount ap- 
propriated for the retirement sys- 
tem for the biennium was $5,- 
634,210.00. 


Bills Defeated 


A bill providing for referendum 
and recall elections in the case of 
division superintendents of schools 
failed of passage, as did a bill limit- 
ing the service of school board 
members to two terms. Several bills 
introduced to change the 


were 

method of appointment of county 
school boards, but none were 
passed. 


Free Text Books 


A bill providing free text books 
for the elementary grades passed 
with a conditional appropriation 
of $525,000.00 for the biennium. 


Conclusion 


The above is a brief summary 
of the most important of the leg- 
islation affecting the public schools. 
No attempt was made to include all 
important acts and resolutions, and 
no account is given of the very sub- 
stantial provision for higher edu- 
cation. The accomplishments of 
the 1946 General Assembly in 
matters affecting education may be 
fairly summarized in the general 
statement that the direction was 
forward, but the speed was not 
great. Very probably direction is 
more important than speed—if the 
forward direction is consistently 
maintained. 
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Joseph H. Saunders 


June 21, 1876—February 9, 1946 


by Frep M. ALEXANDER 


Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Education 


Saunders on February 9, 1946, 

both the State and nation have 
lost a most outstanding educational 
leader. Education, to Dr. 
Saunders, was The Great 
Cause to which he de- 
voted exactly fifty years 
of his life without stint 
or reservation. He not 
only insisted upon the 
highest professional 
standards in the classroom 
and in the operation of 
the schools, but he be- 
lieved, also, in the po- 
tency of professional or- 
ganization. 


Is: the death of Dr. Joseph H. 


From the time he be- 
gan teaching at the age 
of twenty in a rural 
school in Bland County, 
Dr. Saunders devoted 
himself to the two-fold 
goal of improving the 
quality of instruction in 
the schools in which he 
served and in the State 
as a whole, and to the 
strengthening and expan- 
sion in influence of local, 
State, and national pro- 
fessional educational or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Saunders’ experi- 
ence as an educator in- 
cluded practically every 
position in the _ school 
system. He was a rural 
elementary school teacher in Bland 
County, high school teacher, prin- 
cipal of rural and city elementary 
schools, and principal of rural and 
city high schools. He served as 
principal of the Richmond City 
Normal School, as a member of the 
State Department of Education, as 
superintendent of schools in Ports- 
mouth and as superintendent of 
schools in Newport News for more 
than twenty-four years. From his 
experience and training he devel- 
oped deep insight into the processes 
involved in the whole gamut of 
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education. He could supervise in- 
struction in the primary, elemen- 
tary, and high school with the same 
ability on all three levels. He had 
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JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


strong insight in business matters 
which enabled him to develop ef- 
ficient school budgets and to man- 
age financial matters with great 
success. His experience during the 
fifty years of his professional life 
was entirely in Virginia except for 
a brief period during World War I 
with the Rehabilitation Board in 
Washington. 

His record in all of these posi- 
tions speaks for itself. As princi- 
pal, he brought his schools to the 
highest peak of efficiency and as 
superintendent of a Virginia city 


school system demonstrated that 
given high quality of leadership, the 
people will supply adequate funds 
to bring their schools up to the 
highest theoretical goals 
and practical standards. 

Dr. Saunders combined 
the highest quality of 
training and wide experi- 
ence in his equipment as 
an educational leader. He 
received his A.B. degree 
from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and his 
Master of Arts degree 
from the University of 
Chicago. In 1941 the 
College of William and 
Mary conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy. He was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Pht 
Kappa Phi, and numerous 
other educational, fra- 
ternal, and civic organt- 
zations. Dr. Saunders was 
actuated by a keen and 
deep patriotic sense of the 
general welfare. He con- 
tributed to many worthy 
causes for the betterment 
of mankind and pro- 
moted many organiza- 
tions outside of the im- 
mediate field of education. 
His contribution to the 
building of professional 
organizations in the edu- 
cational field on local, national, 
and State levels has exemplified it- 
self in many vigorous ways. 

Dr. Saunders’ outstanding serv- 
ice to the Virginia Education As- 
sociation gave him satisfaction in 
the highest degree. He was one of 
the leaders in the reorganization of 
the Association in 1905. He served 
as treasurer, secretary, vice-presi- 
dent, president, and until his death 
was the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Virginia Education 
Association. In 1907-08 he was 
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The Facts Are Against Mid-Year Promotions 


by Inca Oita HEtsetTH and LinDLEY J. STILEs 
The College of William and Mary 


VEN though many of the 

public schools of Virginia 

still maintain mid-year pro- 
motion plans, the facts are against 
mid-year promotions. It is encour- 
aging that parents are coming to 
realize as a result of experiences 
with their children that pupils do 
better and are happier in school 
when they progress with a regular 
group and begin new work in Sep- 
tember of each year. Furthermore, 
educators who have studied scien- 
tifically the learning processes see 
the advantage of the school pro- 
viding for children continued re- 
lationships with teachers and fel- 
low pupils. In addition, school ad- 
ministrators and boards of educa- 
tion are becoming increasingly 
aware of the financial advantage 
of discontinuing mid-year promo- 
tion plans. 

Six educational principles are 
basic to the conclusion that the 
facts are against mid-year promo- 
tions. 


I. School funds available for 
classroom instruction should 
be utilized to best advantage. 

The mid-year promotion plan 

is expensive to operate. It means 
additional small classes requiring 
additional teachers. Since. approx- 
imately one-third of the pupils en- 
ter in mid-year, it is impossible to 
balance the September and Febru- 
ary class groups. Most school sys- 
tems could probably save enough 
money by discontinuing mid-year 
promotions to introduce junior pri- 
mary classes. Such classes would 
afford pupils an opportunity to de- 
velop readiness for the usual school 
tasks before entering the first grade. 
The introduction of junior pri- 
maries would make it possible for 
those children who enter in Feb- 
ruary to enter the preceding Sep- 
tember and so obtain a half year 
of school experience more without 
extra cost to the school system. 

Another way in which the mid- 

year promotion plan is expensive 
to the school system is evident in 
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the strain felt by administrative 
and secretarial workers. The mid- 
year plan demands the accounting 
for two groups of pupils. Energy 
is also wasted in that all routine 
matters, such as those involved in 
registration, Organization and 
graduation, have to be performed 
twice. 


Il. Pupils in a given grade vary 
in aptitude, readiness to learn 
and achievement as much as 
five years. 

Scientific investigations have 
shown that children, even though 
they are all bright, mature at dif- 
ferent rates. Likewise, boys and 
girls differ in their rates of growth. 
All teachers are aware that children 
differ in amount of intelligence, but 
few realize that children also dif- 
fer with respect to kind of intelli- 
gence. Only a beginning has been 
made in measuring the intelligence 
of children who do not possess a 
high degree of verbal facility. Re- 
gardless of how children are 
grouped in any grade, teachers must 
deal with pupils who have differ- 
ences with respect to bodily growth 
conditioned by inherited traits, nu- 
trition and general health; cultural 
development resulting from family 
life; and mastery of skills from 
school experiences. 

The above facts refute the oft- 
quoted argument that the mid-year 
promotion plan is necessary in or- 
der to avoid forcing pupils who are 
retarded to repeat a whole year. 
Evidences show that pupils who 
need to be retained are never ex- 
actly a half year below the norm, 
and those whom teachers feel 
driven to retain for repetition are 
more likely to be from one to 
three years below the grade norm. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that 
most pupils who are retained will 
need at least a whole year or more 
of strengthening. 

The semi-annual promotion 
plan was originated as an admin- 
istrative device for making groups 
of children equal in academic 


achievement, but individual differ- 
ences, due to home background, na- 
tive ability, health and rate of 
maturation, make this impossible 
to accomplish. Pupils who have 
equal skills in one school subject 
may vary in achievement as much 
as five years in another school sub- 
ject. 


III. Good teaching now implies 
using the individual’s in- 
terests and powers as means 
of broadening and enrich- 
ing learning experiences 
steadily. 

Materials available now make it 
possible for the teacher to meet the 
differences found in the pupils of a 
class. Library books for children 
are rapidly increasing in number 
and improving in attractiveness. In 
addition, laboratory procedures 
which are not limited to a single 
grade level are being followed in an 
increasing number of school sub- 
jects. The same audio-visual ma- 
terials have an appeal to pupils on 
many levels of achievement. As- 
signments are now made flexible 
and are suited to the individual in- 
terests, powers, and achievements 
of the pupils. Furthermore, self- 
checking practice materials in speci- 
fic skills are so administered as to 
enable the child to make successive 
small steps ahead of his own rate 
of speed. 

Less frequent promotion encour- 
ages genuine child study and guid- 
ance on the part of the teacher. 
When pupils do not remain with a 
teacher long enough for her to dis- 
cover their interests and powers, 
the teacher is encouraged to ignore 
these factors and to base placement 
on superficial responses to formal- 
ized class routines. Experience dem- 
onstrates that a half year is not 
long enough for a teacher to be- 
come acquainted with the members 
of a class. 


IV. The high school and college 
student should be provided 
(Continued on page 342) 
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Awarding Credit for Service Experiences 


by Wooprow W. WILKERSON 


Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Education 


NE of the immediate prob- 
( )iem: with which high schools 

are faced in providing a pro- 
gram of education for veterans de- 
siring to complete their high school 
training is that of evaluating on a 
sound basis the veterans’ educa- 
tional experiences in the Armed 
Forces. Because of the variety of 
planned educational programs of 
the Armed Forces and because of 
improved methods of evaluating 
service experiences, high schools 
should be able to deal more effec- 
tively with this problem than they 
were able to following World War 
I. The State Department of Edu- 
cation has issued Superintendent's 
Memoranda Nos. 1692 and 1750 
which contain a framework of pol- 
icies relating to the accrediting of 
service experiences. The American 
Council on Education through A 
Guide To The Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences In The Armed 
Forces has made certain recommen- 
dations dealing with various phases 
of this problem. However, in each 
case the final decision of evaluat- 
ing educational experiences remains 
with the local school authorities. 


Types of Educational Experiences 
In the Armed Services 


Those educational experiences 
of members of the Armed Forces 
with which teachers and adminis- 
trators are concerned may be classi- 
fied as formal and informal. The 
formal educational training con- 
sists of: correspondence courses of- 
fered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, correspondence 
and extension courses provided by 
universities and colleges through 
the Institute, the military and serv- 
ice training programs, locally or- 
ganized classes, and additional edu- 
cational programs of the Marine 
Corps Institute and the Coast 
Guard Institute. The United States 
Armed Forces Institute’s program 
of correspondence courses consists 
of two parts: approximately sev- 
enty courses offered directly by 
the Institute and approximately 
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seven hundred courses provided by 
the extension division of colleges 
and universities through the Insti- 
tute. The military training pro- 
grams range from automotive me- 
chanics to meteorology. The 
United States Marine Corps Insti- 
tute provides instruction in many 
high school and college subjects. 
The Coast Guard Institute offers 
instruction in academic subjects, 
rating courses, and courses designed 
to be helpful to the serviceman in 
the performance of his regular du- 
ties. Self-teaching texts may be 
provided by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for locally 
organized classes. The instructors 
for these classes are provided local- 
ly in military centers at home and 
abroad. 

Informal educational experiences 
may be gained through self-directed 
study, extensive reading, partici- 
pating in forums, attending lec- 
tures and educational movies, lis- 
tening to educational radio pro- 
grams, working on certain service 
jobs or billets, traveling, observing 
customs and cultures of other peo- 
ple, and through other opportuni- 
ties. 


The Uses of the USAFI Tests 


Of the several methods of evalu- 
ating these educational experiences 
the use of objective tests to deter- 
mine individual competence has 
been most highly favored by edu- 
cators and by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. These Examina- 
tions are: End-of-Course Tests or 
Examinations, Field or Subject Ex- 
aminations, and the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development. 

The End-of-Course Test is de- 
signed to measure the achievement 
of a serviceman on a correspond- 
ence course and is intended pri- 
marily to appraise the student of 
his progress. However, it may be 
used as a basis for awarding credit 
on a USAFI correspondence course. 

The Field or Subject Examina- 
tions are tests of achievement in 


high school and college courses. 
Such tests are used to determine if 
the achievement of a serviceman is 
equivalent to that expected of a 
civilian student enrolled in regular 
classroom instruction. When the 
principal feels that there may be 
some question about the quality 
of the educational experience of an 
applicant for credit, he may require 
that the appropriate USAFI Sub- 
ject Examination be taken. 

The Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development are to be used 
as a battery and not as separate 
tests. These tests differ from the 
End-of-Course Tests, and the Sub- 
ject Examinations in that they at- 
tempt to measure both the formal 
and informal educational experi- 
ences of the serviceman or veteran. 
This battery of tests is designed to 
determine whether the serviceman 
or veteran has acquired the equiva- 
lent of a general high school edu- 
cation, or to determine that level 
of education on which he is able 
to carry on successfully. This bat- 
tery consists of five parts: general 
mathematics ability, correctness 
and effectiveness of expression, in- 
terpretation of reading materials in 
social studies, natural science, and 
literature. These tests have been 
administered to approximately 35,- 
000 high school seniors for the 
purpose of establishing norms on 
each test. According to recent in- 
formation, approximately seventy 
per cent of these seniors were able 
to make acceptable scores. A stand- 
ard score of thirty-five on each of 
these Tests or an average standard 
score of forty-five on all of the 
Tests is considered satisfactory. 
These scores are recommended by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion as indicative of satisfactory 
completion of this battery of tests. 

The USAFI Subject Examina- 
tions and Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development have been de- 
veloped in two parallel and com- 
parable forms — Form A (confi- 
dential) and Form B. Form A of 

(Continued on page 345) 
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Intercultural Understanding For The 
Democratic Life 


ECAUSE in our classroom we 
all have a share in thinking, 
planning, judging, carrying 

on the affairs in which we are in- 
volved, it was only natural at the 
beginning of the school year to 
discuss the possible approaches to 
the sixth grade social studies course. 
Were we to follow the develop- 
ment of cultures chronologically 
(our course of study called for a 
study of ancient history) or were 
we to start here and trace causes? 
This was a critical question: it 
would influence the procedure of 
our social studies program through- 
out the year. Discussions extended 
through several days. Then, final- 
ly, we selected the latter alternative, 
because we felt it to be more ex- 
citing, more fun. 

It was necessary next to estab- 
lish criteria for selecting and guid- 
ing activities. We decided that, in 
order to understand each other, we 
must first understand ourselves. 
This, then, became our primary 
objective: What kinds of people 
make up our classroom, our school, 
our community, our nation, our 
world? 





by RaYNELL GOODMAN 
Robert Fulton School, Richmond 


In answering this question we 
discovered a fundamental: Our 
ideas must be honest and convinc- 
ing to our associates. This is, 
opinions must be based on reliable 
data. Therefore, developing a hab- 
it of open-mindedness and learning 
to listen critically became a second 
classroom objective, important as 
spelling and writing clearly and 
correctly. 

Furthermore, the content of his- 
tory, geography, science, English, 
music and art was found to be a 
rich source of raw material for 
ideas. And so it followed that our 
third objective pointed to the value 
of a broad and deep accumulation 
of information. 


Activities 

With the problem clearly in 
mind and goals set up, we began 
pertinent activities. Personal fam- 
ily trees were started in diagram 
form: Who am I? What is my 
past? What do I owe the past? 
We asked our parents. We traced 
our ancestry. A lively question at- 
tracted each student’s attention: 
What nationality group shall I 


ee 





Gerald Lisman Studio 


Edward explains his national and racial background. 
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study? In which group do I be- 
long? 

Naturally, we attacked the big 
job of maps. We studied them 
and we made them. Studying maps 
in groups helped us to develop an 
understanding of man’s many mi- 
grations. It also helped us to de- 
velop an historical as well as a 
geographical perspective. Our most 
delightful map experiences were 
with Malvina Hoffman's Races of 
the World and Where They Live; 
America, A Nation of One People 
From Many Countries, and World 
Around the United States (Air 
Map). 


But we did not stop at reading 
published maps. We made personal 
maps and on them pasted or drew 
appropriate pictures. Research was 
hotly pursued and the mathematics 
of map measurement was assidu- 
ously practiced in order to draw 
the maps to scale. Printed outline 
maps, as well as charts, were dis- 
covered; they were filled in or com- 
pleted as our needs required. 
Mountcastle Map Company’s plas- 
tic map of the world lent itself 
easily to the filling in process. Lo- 
cating places on an outline map 
stimulated heated discussions, and, 
as these geographical places ap- 
peared, “‘man’s home on earth” 
grew into a warm idea out of 
happy experiences. 

Other jobs included music. We 
listened to records of music by com- 
posers of many different national- 
ities. We also listened to music 
characteristic of some particular 
country or race. Singing songs of 
many lands brought to us a keener 
feeling of kinship to all people. On 
one Occasion we were inspired by 
de Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance to 
write individual interpretive 
poems! We became so fascinated 
with our own poetry that we illus- 
trated the, poems with original 
crayon pictures and, finally, bound 
the whole thing into a book, en- 
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ONE AMERICA FROM MANY NATIONALITIES AND RACES. Racial backgrounds represented in this group 
are: Austrian, Chinese, Dutch, English, French, German, Greek, Irish, Italian, Negro, Portuguese, Russian and Scotch. 


titled, ‘‘Ritual Fire Dance, Orig- 
inal Poems,”’ to be bequeathed to 
the school library. 

Dozens of letters were written 
and mailed. Some, seeking infor- 
mation, went to the various cul- 
ture group organizations; some in- 
vited friends to our classroom to 
participate in our activities; and 
‘thank you”’ notes went to people 
who assisted us with our program. 
Answers to our letters frequently 
contained interesting and valuable 
material. We were enthusiastic 
about the letters and eager for this 
more or less personal data, so that 
letter writing became a vital matter. 

We came to know about bibliog- 
raphies, because we needed to find 
out ‘““‘What books can help me?” 
and then to do research work and 
record our findings. We took notes 
and kept book lists of the sources 
of all information. 

Planning individual programs 
under careful teacher-guidance gave 
a continuity to our study. We 
listed questions to follow. This 
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teacher help was informal and 
friendly, operating within a’ flex- 
ible schedule. 

Social travel about Richmond 
included visits to churches of three 
major religious beliefs: Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant. Personal 
contact with the ministers, we dis- 
covered, colored our attitudes de- 
sirably and enriched our under- 
standing of the several racial and 
religious groups. Besides, such so- 
cial experiences as using public 
transportation and eating out, 
when we were away from school 
all day, were valuable in helping 
us to acquire good social manners: 
poise, self-control and politeness. 

We visited the museum in order 
to see an exhibit of Afro-American 
culture and contributions. The 
visit aroused in us a respect for 
personalities. “Thus, by tying cor- 
rect attitudes to pleasant emotions, 
we strengthened these activities and 
directed them easily toward desir- 
able channels of behavior. 


Panel Discussions 


The idea of a panel had been 
suggested in our early discussions. 
At the beginning of the second 
semester we felt ready to attempt 
the project. Students from John 
Marshall High School, whose par- 
ents were foreign born, and a negro 
student from Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, were invited to participate, 
and they accepted. Each guest 
member on the panel was “‘spon- 
sored”’ and introduced by one of us. 
The topic, “What the country of 
my ancestral background has con- 
tributed to American life,’ was 
ably presented. Friends had been 
invited: the sixth grade of a neigh- 
boring school, citizens of our com- 
munity, and local school officials. 

One of the guests insisted that 
we present our panel discussion on 
the radio as a ‘‘Brotherhood Week”’ 
feature. This we did, experiencing 
the trials and tribulations of script 
writing and other educational ac- 
tivities involved in broadcasting. 

(Continued on page 336) 
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N October 26, 1945, Pitt- 
() svtvacia County held its first 

county-wide Guidance Day 
in the Whitmell Farm Life School, 
at which time 850 high school 
Juniors and Seniors had the oppor- 
tunity to hear twenty-nine experts 
discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of as many vocations. 


Citizenship Day In Past Years 


The Pittsylvania Citizenship 
League was organized seven years 
ago by Dr. Edmund J. Lee, presi- 
dent of Chatham Hall. One of its 
chief functions has been the spon- 
sorship of an annual meeting to 
honor young citizens of the Coun- 
ty reaching the age of twenty-one 
during each year. The Senior 
classes of all County high schools, 
of Chatham Hall and Hargrave 
Military Academy have always at- 
tended these meetings. The high 
light of each meeting has been an 
address by some citizen of out- 
standing character and achievement. 
Among recent speakers have been 
Judge John Parker of the federal 
bench in North Carolina; Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, president of St. 
John’s College: Dr. Francis Gaines, 
president of Washington and Lee 
University and Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham, president of the University 
of North Carolina. Each speaker 
stressed some aspect of the funda- 
mentals of democracy, and pre- 
sented forcefully and inspiringly 
the privilege and responsibility of 
American citizenship. 


Principals Suggest Expansion of 
Program 


In the fall of 1945 the prin- 
cipals of the county high schools 
under the leadership of Charles 
E. Hagberg, County Supervisor of 
High Schools, suggested to the 
League that its annual citizenship 
program be expanded into a full 
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Guidance Day In Pittsylvania County 


by CHaRLES E. HaGBERG 
High School Supervisor 


and 


Mrs. F. C. BEVERLEY 
Principal, W hitmell Farm Life School 


day devoted to the consideration 
of the practical side of vocational 
guidance. The thought was ex- 
pressed that the League could serve 
the young citizens of the County 
in no better way than by provid- 
ing expert accurate information to 
assist them in determining the oc- 
cupations or professions for which 
they were best fitted. The execu- 
tive committee of the League heart- 
ily approved this suggestion, and 
with the sympathetic cooperation 
of the School Board, plans were 
made for ‘‘Guidance Day’’. Since 
a Guidance Workshop for teachers 
of the County was already sched- 
uled for the last week in October, 
it seemed appropriate to hold Guid- 
ance Day on the first day of this 
Workshop. 


Steering Committee Appointed 


A Steering Committee of three 
members was appointed with Mrs. 
F. C. Beverley, principal of the 
Whitmell Farm Life School, as 
chairman. This committee, in con- 
sultation with H. R. Elmore, Di- 
vision Superintendent for Pittsyl- 
vania County, decided to invite 
Juniors as well as Seniors to at- 
tend the meeting. For the purpose 
of securing student interest, a ques- 


tionnaire was sent to each school ‘ 


asking all Juniors and Seniors to 
indicate what occupations they 
would like to have presented. In 
planning for the day, the Steering 
Committee considered answers to 
this questionnaire carefully, but it 
did not limit the program to occu- 
pations mentioned. Indeed it was 
able to provide detailed informa- 
tion on several occupations with 
which the students were apparently 
unfamiliar. 


Selection of Place of Meeting 
The Whitmell Farm Life 

School, a rural community center 

in the western part of the County, 






was selected as the place for the 
meeting. Pittsylvania is the larg- 
est county in the State, and some 
students had to drive forty miles 
to Whitmell. The Schoolfield 
High School chartered two Trail- 
way buses to bring its delegation. 
The total number of persons at- 
tending the session was in excess 
of nine hundred. 


Program 


At ten o'clock the entire group 
assembled in the school auditorium 
and a motion picture, Find Your 
Life Work, was shown. The 
speakers and presiding officers of 
each group were introduced. Di- 
rections were then given for locat- 
ing the various group guidance 
meetings, the schedule being so ar- 
ranged that each student could at- 
tend at least two discussions dur- 
ing the morning session. The fol- 
lowing occupations were presented 
by experts in the several fields: 
Agriculture and Architecture, Avi- 
ation (Airline and Airport Occu- 
pations), Building Trades, Com- 
mercial Art, Cosmetology, Jour- 
nalism, Law, Library Science, Me- 
chanics, Military Service, Nursing 
and Public Health, Commercial 
Occupations, Physical and Health 
Education, Radio Occupations, 
Religious Work (five sub-divi- 
sions), Teaching, Textiles. 

The afternoon session was un- 
der the direction of the Citizenship 
League. Its president, Lang- 
horne Jones of Chatham, presided 
and introduced Col. A. M. Cam- 
den of Hargrave Military Academy 
who in turn presented the principal 
speaker of the afternoon, former 
Governor Joseph M. Broughton of 
North Carolina. The closing fea- 
ture of the day was an address on 
Choosing a Vocation by Dr. C. E. 
Erickson, Director of Guidance at 
Michigan State College. 

(Continued on page 333) 
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What Is Wrong With Our Schools? 


Observations of an Air Corps Captain on Overseas Duty 


by Dona.p I. Capy 


Superintendent, South Central Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


HREE and one-half years in 
[tte service is not enough to 

enable one to formulate any- 
thing more than theories. The fol- 
lowing observations are my own 
opinions and theories and are not 
in any way to be construed as sup- 
ported by the Army of the United 
States. Where possible I shall in- 
dicate suggestions for improve- 
ments, but, if I knew all of the 
answers, this article would ‘“‘cost 
you money.” 


Appreciation 


Most Army men lack apprecia- 
tion for the United States of Amer- 
ica. The Japanese fought with fa- 
natical fury for their Emperor and 
were eager to die for him. The 
Germans had a firm conviction that 
they were “‘all powerful” and that 
their leader Adolph Hitler was in- 
vincible. This was changed for 
them, but most Germans still re- 
tain a deep feeling for their father- 
land. 

When Yanks were asked, ““Why 
are you fighting?’’ they gave va- 
rious answers: Because I was 
drafted; I was tired of being at 
home; or I enlisted because I knew 
I would be drafted anyway. Per- 
haps they merely answered that 
way and had deeper convictions, 
but if so they were seldom ex- 
pressed. Of course when overseas 


they want to come home—they - 


do appreciate home, but do they 
fully appreciate their country? Ask 
any man who has been overseas 
for at least a year and he will say 
the answer would be “‘no”’ for the 
majority. We have hundreds of 
advantages that are non-existent in 
other countries, but we take them 
for granted and when we are called 
upon to do battle for those advan- 
tages and privileges too often we 
do not know “‘why we fight.” 
Are the schools to blame for this 
attitude? If there is any guilt, it is 
because of what they failed to teach 
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These observations were first 
published in the January issue 
of the Washington Education 
Journal and are reprinted here 
with the kind permission of the 
editor of that journal and of the 
author. 





rather than what they have taught. 
In spite of many rumors to the 
contrary, I have never witnessed a 
case where a teacher deliberately 
taught against our popular beliefs, 
but we do need more positive 
teaching of appreciation for this 
country of ours if we are to weather 
all the storms to which our country 
may be subjected. Also if we must 
fight we should have a philosophy 
which will carry us through. 


“Yanks” Lacked Courtesy 


It was not so much the yes-sir, 
no-sit type used in the army that 
our men neglected. They soon 
learned that but the common va- 
riety—please, thank you, etc. In 
England this was particularly no- 
ticeable because the English are so 
extremely courteous. The bus con- 
ductor taking fares says thank you 
every time he takes a penny; the 
man or woman paying also says 
thank you. Courtesy is taught in 
England from the cradle and it was 
very shocking to the English to 
observe the actions and speech of 
the ordinary ‘““Yank.” At one time 
while riding through the country 
via jeep my driver became confused 
as to direction. He noticed an eld- 
erly English gentleman coming 
down the street, so he stopped him 
saying: “‘Hi-ya, bud, howdja get 
to Coventry?” The gentleman 
looked at him with a curious ex- 
pression and then answered: ‘‘First 
turning on the right, second turn- 
ing on the left, straight over the 
hill, you cahn’t miss it.” The 


driver drove on, never thanking the 
gentleman, but we received our just 
deserts when we became lost, as 
might be expected. I then advised 
the driver to stop another man but 
this time to be more polite saying, 
“Pardon me, sir, but could you 
please direct us to Coventry?’’ The 
driver followed this plan and the 
gentleman accosted drew a map 
on the ground with his walking 
stick and was very accommodating. 
The driver surprised me by saying 
thank you, and we found our way 
without further difficulty. 

Courtesy costs so little and 
sometimes pays large dividends. 
Should we teach more of it in our 
schools? Wouldn't it help to in- 
sist upon it for pupil-teacher re- 
lationships and do everything pos- 
sible to persuade children to use it 
at home and in public? 


Languages 

Very few ““Yanks’’ could speak 
a foreign language and were quite 
shocked to find in France or Ger- 
many that very few of the inhabi- 
tants could speak English, although 
they could frequently speak fluent- 
ly two or three other languages. 
Some soldiers had a reading knowl- 
edge of other languages but found 
it of very little value as most news- 
papers had been discontinued in 
the occupied areas. Those who 
could speak French after a fashion 
found that their school pronuncia- 
tion differed widely from that used 
in provincial areas, so much so that 
their pronunciation of one word 
would mean an entirely different 
word to the Frenchman. The re- 
sults were sometimes very embar- 
rassing. This was true not only 
in France but in England as well. 
While our soldiers think they are 
speaking English, the brand they 
use and that of the English differ 
very widely. Our slang phrases 
particularly were quite beyond 
them. The only slang phrases the 
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English used that I noticed were 
““You’ve had it’’ and “‘smashing.”’ 
These expressions were not puz- 
zling to the Americans, but some 
of ours were distinctly obscure to 
the English. One of our soldiers 
walked into a hotel one evening 
and said, ‘‘Where is that old bag 
that is usually at the desk?’’ The 
remark was relayed to the lady in 
question and she prepared to have 
the soldier sued in English court 
for libel. This could have been a 
serious charge, and as his com- 
manding officer it was my duty to 
protect the man if possibJe. I was 
finally able to explain to the lady 
that in our country calling a mem- 
ber of the feminine sex an “‘old 
bag’ is a great compliment (a 
‘light prevarication) so she agreed 
to drop the suit. So it seems that 
perhaps we should continue to 
teach English in our schools and 
to teach a speaking knowledge of 
foreign languages as well as a read- 
ing knowledge if we are hoping 
to teach useful subjects. 


Fundamental Subjects 


Many soldiers seemed to lack 
knowledge of subjects such as 
arithmetic and spelling. The edu- 
cational level of our unit was the 
tenth grade, but fractions, decimals 
and arithmetical computations 
seemed to be difficult for the men 
and spelling seemed to be a lost art. 
No doubt the lack of spelling abil- 
ity was due to the fact that they 
did not write much, but it may 
have been due to the fact also that 
the subjects were not thoroughly 
mastered in grade school. It is a 
recognized fact that spelling is neg- 
lected in high schools. This could 
be very easily checked in English 
classes which all are required to 
pass. Arithmetic should also first 
be thoroughly mastered in grade 
schools and then reviewed some- 
time during the high-school years, 
preferably in the senior year. 

Discipline 

Many of our American soldiers 
found it very difficult to be amen- 
able to discipline in the army and 
some found it to be impossible. 
The new army discipline differed 
from the old inasmuch as whenever 
possible the soldier was not only 
told to obey but in many cases it 
was also explained to him why 
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the order was necessary. Obviously 
under combat conditions there was 
not always time to explain and 
many lives were lost because of the 
inability of men to follow orders 
to the letter. On the other hand 
our men seemed to have much more 
initiative than did the Germans, 
and perhaps this was due to our 
new type of discipline. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from the War De- 
partment FM 21-100 explains 
what is meant by the word dis- 
cipline as practised by the army. 


Military Discipline 

‘The average civilian or recruit 
coming into the Army often mis- 
understands the meaning of the 
words military discipline. He 
thinks of them as being connected 
with punishments or reprimands 
which may result from the viola- 
tion of some military law or regu- 
lation. Actually, discipline should 
not be something new to you for 
you have been disciplined all of 
your life. You were being disci- 
plined at home and in school when 
you were taught obedience to your 
parents and teachers and respect for 
the rights of others. On your base- 
ball or other athletic team you were 
disciplining yourself when you 
turned down the chance to be a 
star performer in order that the 
team might win; you were acquir- 
ing discipline in the shop, or other 
business, when your loyalty to 
your employer and your fellow 
employees was greater than your 
desire to secure your own advance- 
ment. All of this was merely the 
spirit of team play; that is, you 
were putting the interests of the 
team above your own in order that 
the team might win.” 

As indicated in the excerpt from 
FM 21-100, discipline can be 
taught in athletics and this is one 
of our best sources. Those who do 
not participate in athletics must be 
reached in other ways such as scout 
work, obedience to parents and 
teachers and respect for law and 
order. Can this be aided by our 
schools? I believe so, at least we 
should not tolerate willful disobe- 
dience and should do all that is 
within our power to assist students 
to be amenable to reasonable dis- 
cipline. 

Health 
Many articles have been written 





concerning the thousands of per- 
sons that have been rejected from 
military service due to poor health. 
In many cases it was indicated the 
schools were at fault because they 
failed to insist on proper health 
standards. This may be true, but 
it is likewise true that many re- 
jections were made because of psy- 
choneurotic disabilities. These may 
have been due, in no small measure, 
to the fact that the average Amer- 
ican of the past ten years is living 
at such a fast rate that he is usually 
‘burned out’’ by the time the age 
of 45 to 50 is reached. In foreign 
countries men and women of 60 
are hale and hearty, providing they 
have had proper nourishment, and 
probably the cause for this is the 
fact that they take things “‘in 
stride.’” The English stop for their 
tea; the French work in a leisurely 
fashion; the Germans work hard 
but never fast. From all of these 
we Americans could probably 
learn a lesson— “slow down.” 
When Americans go home for re- 
laxation they find at least one and 
sometimes two radios blaring at 
the same time and everyone speed- 
ing along at the same fast pace they 
have kept up all day. 

Most evenings one or both must 
be gone all evening on various ac- 
tivities that seem, at the time, to 
be absolutely essential, and when 
they do return home late at night 
they are so excited from their 
“‘speeding”’ that they can’t relax 
properly and so fail to get the 
proper sleep. Is it any wonder that 
we have a preponderance of psy- 
choneurotic cases? 

Can the schools aid in this prob- 
lem? Surely they can teach the 
importance of relaxation, of prop- 
er rest, the many good types of 
entertainment available for young 
people, good books, the value of 
outdoor life and above all the ne- 
cessity for slowing down when we 
have a chance to do so. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps most schools are now 
fulfilling the needs expressed in this 
article. At any rate we know that 
our schools in the United States of 
America are the best in the world. 
It should be our aim to keep them 
that way always. Wecan only do 
so by continually striving for bet- 
terment. 
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Correlated Classes Can Be Interesting 


a4 W, history isn’t anything 
but a lot of dry old 
facts!”’ 

You've probably heard your 
child mutter this to himself as he 
tackled his assignment or looked 
at his textbook with disgust. Per- 
haps, later when he was doing his 
English home work and diagram- 
ming a long involved group of sen- 
tences, you have heard him com- 
plain that his lesson was dull and 
boring and say as one who was 
swallowing a second spoonful of 
castor oil, “I just hate English 
grammar!’’ Making these subjects 
palatable to students who have 
viewed them with distaste is a 
challenge for any school ma’am. 

As a high school teacher won- 
dering how I could make subject 
matter more interesting, I have 
found a happy solution in the in- 
tegration between subject fields, 
and correlation has been especially 
effective in my teaching of English 
and history this year at Glen Allen 
High School. In September, 1945, 
this plan of integrating classes was 
a novel one to me, but after dis- 
cussing my teaching assignment 
with the principal and the assistant 
principal, who had used this meth- 
od and testified to its values, I 
found the idea appealing too. I be- 
gan to follow suggestions for teach- 
ing the subjects interchangeably and 
was delighted with the resulting 
response of my pupils. It was a 
joy to look into eager, interested 
eyes rather than downturned, in- 
different faces. 


Two Birds with One Stone 

The idea of hitting two birds 
with one stone seemed to urge the 
students on to greater creativity and 
enabled them to learn both his- 
torical facts and English usage with 
greater understanding and pleas- 
ure. They wrote poems about the 
settlement of Jamestown and the 
colonial town of Williamsburg. As 
they studied the Revolutionary 
period, they planned discussions 
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and debates on which they were 
graded for a knowledge of history 
and grammar. ‘They were made 
to realize that the language arts 
were needed all through the school 
day. Another project, that of writ- 
ing imaginary accounts of histor- 
ical events, made them do good re- 
search work and at the same time 
use some imagination. One boy 
pretending to be a sailor on John 
Smith’s ship, recalled his landing 
at Jamestown. Describing in first 
person the feelings of a negro girl 
who was sold to a colonist to cook 
and work in the tobacco fields, a 
girl was able to acquire much in- 
formation concerning the bringing 
of the first slaves to Virginia in 
1619. In a later assignment, an- 
other boy, as an imaginary member 
of Bacon’s Rebellion, described the 
famous march to the Capitol. Be- 
sides learning to use the library 
and where to find supplementary 
material outside the library, the 
pupils studied the community and 
environment as a means of enrich- 
ing learning experiences. For first- 
hand material about historical inci- 
dents, they took a tour and visited 
places and individuals of note and 
heard of the men who had been 
early leaders in the locality. 


Activities such as these are only 
a few examples of pupil enthusi- 
asm. In combination classes, there 
isn’t time for wool gathering and 
lagging interest. The teacher may 
help her pupils to develop many 
sides of their personalities instead 
of emphasizing only one phase. 
While students are being judged on 
a basis of factual knowledge, they 
are also learning lessons in gram- 
mar, content, means of expression, 
originality and methods of presen- 
tation. Besides they have more 
fun in the classroom and happier 
experiences because they enter upon 
their work eagerly and show an 
active and sustained interest in it. 
They are able to make better use 
of their time because of the nu- 


merous ways in which the sub- 
jects may be taught interchange- 
ably and tied together. Literature 
naturally reflects social usage, hu- 
man relations, and the events of 
history. The two subjects go 
hand-in-hand. 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


One of the most successful proj- 
ects in correlation at our school was 
that of writing an original his- 
torical play to be staged, costumed 
and presented to other students in 
an assembly program. This com- 
bination class in history and Eng- 
lish had been assigned the unit 
which dealt with the settlement of 
this country by the Puritans and 
Pilgrims, and as a theme for their 
play they decided to take colonial 
trials and punishments which re- 
flect the strict judicial views of our 
forefathers on witchcraft and other 
misdemeanors. The final perform- 
ance given for the entire school, 
included a three-minute introduc- 
tion by one of the students ex- 
plaining the origins and purposes 
of the play and a ten-minute pro- 
logue in which a grandmother tells 
her granddaughter about the witch- 
craft trials she remembers as a child. 
As she reminisces, the curtain opens 
for the three scenes that follow. 


Pleased with the success of this 
play, the class went back to work 
with new vigor. One of the main 
values of this project had been the 
variety of knowledge which had 
been learned in the producing of 
it. Not only did the students have 
lessons in creative writing, acting, 
expression, speaking and other lan- 
guage arts with a direct bearing on 
English but they also made a study 
of colonial costumes, court trials, 
literature and punishments con- 
cerned chiefly with American his- 
tory. Had we attempted to teach 
these simply as topics in the text- 
book, we don’t believe that the re- 
sults would have been as gratify- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 336) 





Goose-Step or Growth? 


by RuTH CUNNINGHAM 
One of a series of articles prepared under the sponsorship of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Association. 
The author is with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HAT if you heard some 
W mothers making statements 
such as these! 

“My Johnny is quite naughty. 
I had to spank him this morning 
because he hasn’t cut his teeth on 
time.” 

“Children are so efficient now- 
days. Dorothy has started to walk, 
although it is a month before the 
average age for walking. I must 
reward her.”’ 

‘Patricia has to be scolded con- 
stantly for not putting enough ef- 
fort into her growth. Why, the 
chart for average height per age 
shows she’s an inch under the 
standard. Modern children are so 
lazy!” 

Silly? Of course it is. We know 
that aspects of growth aren’t con- 
trolled by ‘‘naughtiness’’ or “‘ef- 
fort.’” How foolish to punish or 
reward children for matters over 
which they have no control. More- 
over, we know that “‘averages’’ are 
merely statistical devices to show 


where many children happen to . 


be at a given age even though wide 
variation is normal. And “‘stand- 
ards’’ may have even less meaning. 
They tend to be arbitrary lines 
drawn by people who think it 
would be nice if children could be 
at a given place at a given age, 
whether or not it is the normal 
place for them to be. Foolish moth- 
ers to put so much faith in aver- 
ages and standards! 

But wait a minute. Are we sure 
we don’t do some equally foolish 
things in school? Don’t we ever 
misuse the averages of standardized 
achievement tests, assuming that 
all children of a given age or grade 
should attain the average, even 
though we know wide variation is 
normal? Don’t we ever set stand- 
ards, as for example in high school 
algebra or fifth grade spelling, then 
forget that they are merely arbi- 
trary lines drawn by someone who 
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thinks it would be nice if all young 
people achieved them? 

Or take this matter of reading 
for example. All too often we ex- 
pect all the children in a first grade 
to learn to read, then punish the 
ones who don’t by giving them 
poor marks or failing to promote 
them to the next grade. Isn’t this 
much the same as expecting all 
children to cut their teeth at the 
same time? It’s true they are all 
six and all in the first grade but 
maybe we forget that they aren't 
all alike. 

Let’s look at a group of thirty 
six-year-olds. All have lived six 
years and they are all in the first 
grade, but they differ widely in 
mental age, maturity, interest, pre- 
vious experience, physical develop- 
ment, health and in a host of other 
ways. In a typical group of thirty 
six-year-olds, we are likely to find 
the following range in mental age: 


Number of 


Children Mental Age 

2 4Vy 
3 5 
5 SY, 

10 6 
5 614 
5 7 
2 7V 


Those who have made a careful 
study of children and reading tell 
us that the best age for teaching 
reading to most children is when 
maturity and mental age are 64% 
to 7. This would mean that in 
this typicat group of thirty six- 
year-olds, only ten are of a mental 
age favorable for learning to read, 
and of these ten, several may be 
less mature than the mental age 
would indicate. 


““But,”” teachers may say, ““We 
know we can teach six-year-olds 
to read—most of them anyway. 
We've done it.”” Yes, we’ve done it, 
and we've done some other things, 





too. We've expended wastefully 


the energy of children and teachers; 
Wwe ve taught many a youngster to 
hate books, reading and school; 
we've created a host of reading 
““‘problems’’ which we must try to 
correct later through programs of 
remedial reading, which may or 
may not succeed in erasing our ear- 
lier teaching errors. Let’s look care- 
fully at the difference between what 
we can do and what is best to do. 
Once an energetic investigator 
set out to teach a group of gifted 
two and three-year-olds to read. 
He succeeded, or so it seemed at 
the time. The youngsters could 
pronounce the words in a first grade 
reader when confronted by the 
printed page. The experiment com- 
pleted, the children went back to 
their dolls and toy trains. When 
these same youngsters were tested 
at age five, not one of them could 
read a word! What a waste of 
time and energy for both teacher 
and children the learning had been. 
Although not as extreme as this 
case, there is evidence that much 
of our teaching in schools follows 
a similar pattern, characterized by 
teaching, forgetting, teaching, for- 
getting. The ‘forgetting’ is not 
a willful act, but a natural result 
when children are asked to learn 
skills which they are not sufficiently 
mature to master. Obviously, such 
a pattern is inefficient and wasteful. 
The teaching of reading has been 
taken as an example. Similarly, we 
could point to the teaching of long 
division, Latin, or quadratic equa- 
tions,—any area of learning for 
which arbitrary group standards 
have been established. But what 
can we do about it? Can we teach 
efficiently without using group 
yardsticks as standards? We can, 
although it is not easy to find sim- 
ple answers to so complex a prob- 
lem, particularly when our class- 
rooms are over-crowded. Here are 
some suggestions about things we 
can do, however, whether we teach 
in kindergarten or high school. 
1. Recognize that children and 
young people within an age group 
vary widely one from the other in 
their mental ages, maturity, experi- 
ence, health, etc. This means that 
in order to meet the needs of each 
individual learner, we must know 
him as a person and know what 
(Continued on page 346) 
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A Book Week Project 


by Emity BLayTon Major 


Member Library Committee, Charles City Citizens Association 


High School and their libra- 

rian, Mrs. Jeanette B. Yates, 
combined the celebration of Book 
Week (November 11-19) with an 
unique project for the improvement 
of the school library. With the co- 
operation of two Richmond pub- 
lishing houses and their own in- 
genuity they added twenty-six 
dollars worth of new books to 
their library and at the same time, 
provided an entertainment feature 
which paid off in high cultural 
dividends. 

The group, moreover, enriched 
their agendum of annual library 
activities — for already they are 
planning a similar though more 
effective “Book Week” for next 
year. 

The idea had its inception when 
the two publishing houses agreed 
to supply the school with books 
for display provided they also were 
offered for sale during the week. 
(Twenty per cent of the money 
collected would go to Charles 
City.) Mrs. Yates and the mem- 
bers of the library committee were 
enthusiastic and began at once to 
select and transport the books. The 
junior and senior classes, under the 
direction of their English teacher, 
James Stanton Blain, offered to 
help and even stayed after school 
hours to make exhibits, mimeo- 
graph invitations, and prepare for 
distribution a small newspaper de- 
scribing the various displays to be 
used. 

By the night of November 12, 
when the ‘“‘celebration’” formally 
opened, the interest of pupils and 
parents ran high. The bulletin 
board in the auditorium bore the 
world Book Week slogan ‘United 
Through Books” with crayon 
drawings of children of many 
lands. On a table beneath were 
the globe, silk flags symbolizing 
the countries of the world, and col- 
orful books depicting life in many 
of them. 

In the library, where hostesses 
greeted each guest, the slogan again 
was repeated in large black letters 


Thi students of Charles City 
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suspended above the hundreds of 
new books arranged to intrigue 
readers of every age. Models of 
printing presses, from the first 
crude effort to the one now used at 
school traced the evolution of 
printing and demonstrated how it 
has helped in uniting the world 
through books. 

Since the event featured chil- 
dren’s books, most of the booths 
were designed for their pleasure, 
but grown-ups seemed to enjoy 
them none the less because of this 
fact. It was, indeed, a joy to watch 
the children’s faces as they ex- 
claimed over each exhibit and eager- 
ly went from book to book. 

There was the nursery rhyme 
booth with a hostess showing 
Mother Goose characters who 
jumped up when the book was 
opened; a goat on ““Young Mac- 
Donald’s Farm,’’ who butted his 
master when a paper lever was 
pulled; hens that walked and ducks 
that swam. 

The fairy story booth had a 
“movie” in which beloved book 
“‘friends’’ starred. ‘‘Money,” “‘tick- 
ets’’ —everything used in a real 
cinema —came from one of the 
books on sale. 

The circus table, complete with 
tent, sawdust, animals, and the 
latest in circus lore, was a source 
of wonder to all. 

Both children and nature-loving 
adults were delighted with the bird 
book ‘‘corner’”’. A senior boy, Elmo 
Wilcox (who also made the circus 
tent) designed a quiet little pond 
with clay ducks ‘swimming’ 
among pink paper water lilies. A 
muskrat house made of roots; real 
pebbles, ferns and moss made the 
scene so life-like that it might have 
been lifted from the nearby marsh. 
As a background for the “‘corner’’, 
colored bird pictures and Audubon 
plates (borrowed from a patron) 
were used. Bright red cardinals, 
bluebirds and orioles suspended by 
strings appeared to fly over the 
pond. The books here were espe- 
cially attractive. One, with life 
sized pictures of common birds, 


was written by a man connected 
with the division of birds, Field 
Museum of Natural History. 

For adult readers there were fic- 
tion, music, and religious booths. 
The latter displayed Bibles ranging 
in price from modest paper bound 
editions at sixty cents to more 
luxurious moroccos at fifteen dol- 
lars. There also were beautifully 
illustrated Bible story books for 
children, and such religious fiction 
as Lloyd Douglas’ “‘The Robe’”’ 
and the ‘‘Joseph”’ series by Thomas 
Mann. 

At the close of the week $130.00 
worth of books had been sold, but 
the value of the activity could not 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 
As a means of celebrating Book 
Week, as an opportunity for par- 
ents and children to select worth- 
while books in a leisurely manner, 
and as a source of real pleasure 
and fellowship, it definitely was a 
success. 


Guidance Day 


(Continued from page 328) 


Evaluation of the Day 

At the end of the meeting each 
student received a questionnaire 
asking his opinion of the value of 
the day, of the desirability of mak- 
ing it an annual feature and re- 
questing suggestions for improving 
it. A substantial number of these 
questionnaires were received at the 
School Board office, and while they 
contained many suggestions for the 
improvement of the program, only 
two expressed opposition to mak- 
ing the day a permanent event in 
the County. 


Plans For the Future 

As a result of its experience with 
this first program, the Pittsylvania 
Citizenship League has decided to 
hold a second Guidance Day in the 
autumn of 1946. Plans are al- 
ready being laid to make the occa- 
sion a useful and stimulating one 
for the students of Pittsylvania 
County. 
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Musings of a Retired Teacher 


by Witt1am Day SMITH 


Teaching Play in Country Schools 
HE above title would have 
sounded ridiculous a few gen- 
erations ago. Happily, how- 

ever, the passage of time brings 
changing conditions. Play is now 
generally recognized as a necessary 
factor in a normal human life and 
especially in its early stages. 

The School’ seems to be the 
most fitting place to acquire the 
skills, the physical, mental and 
moral attitude and control which 
community play helps to acquire. 
In our complex modern civiliza- 
tion not many homes furnish the 
space, the equipment, the compan- 
ionship or the training needed in 
good community play. 

Why add, you say, to the al- 
ready overburdened schedule of the 
teacher? Why increase our taxes by 
employing additional trained help 
—and trained help is the only kind 
worthwhile. Let us revise our ideas 
of how to get a better world to 
live in and stop begruding every 
expense for the schools. We must 
begin at the right place—with the 
child. 


Interesting Fields of Knowledge 
To Little Explored in Our 
Schools 


Judging from the amount of in- 
formation exhibited by the aver- 
age adult, there is an amazing lack 
of acquaintance with the most phe- 
nomena of the world about us. It 
is my belief that the schools 
should provide the leadership at 
least into this most interesting field 
of knowledge. 

All our lives the star spangled 
skies are over our heads and the 
flower decked fields filled with 
animal creatures are under our feet, 
but not one in a hundred of our 
men and women have sure enough 
acquaintance with the world of 
nature to answer the eager ques- 
tions of their own children. 

We take up all too late the so- 
called science of the high school. 
The science of everyday things 
should begin in the first grade and 
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These brief comments on ran- 
dom topics were contributed by 
one of our honored retired teach- 
ers. Mr. Smith, the son of a New 
England Congregational minis- 
ter, holds A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Amherst College, and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
From 1885 to 1908 he was 
teacher anl principal in public 
and private schools New York 
State. In 1908 he became prin- 
cipal of the Scottsville High 
School, where he remained un- 
til his retirement in 1938. Dur- 
ing this time he taught nature 
study courses in seventeen sum- 
mer sessions of the State Teach- 
ers Colleges at Harrisonburg and 
Radford, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Journal. 





continue with increasing enthu- 
siasm as the years go by. 

If we are too busy making a 
living to get a chance to live in this 
wonderful world of wonders, a 
right-about-face is of prime impor- 
tance. This must begin in our 
schools which set the pace and de- 
termine the attitude of our Amer- 
ican life. There are too many 
dreary, disappointed people every- 
where who seize upon such tem- 
porary palliatives as the radio and 
the motion pictures, good enough 
of themselves, but cloying to souls 
equipped to do their own explor- 
ing. This reform must probably 
begin with the teachers colleges for 
rare is the present primary teacher 
who can name and point out the 
planets and stars or tell the name 
and give the life history of our 
common moths or ferns. To be 
sure there are wide fields in every 
branch of living and inanimate na- 
ture, but this gives added charm 
to them for the eager learner. 


What It Is All About 
When a wise business man is 
about to set on an extended jour- 
ney or to undertake a considerable 





enterprise he usually studies the 
affair from beginning to end and 
has in mind “what it is all about.”’ 

It has often seemed to me that 
more of the exploratory considera- 
tion and statement is needed in the 
subjects studied in our public 
schools when new subjects are 
taken and also all along the way. 
From past experience and obser- 
vation I have come to fear that 
pupils have rather indefinite ideas 
of the real scope and purpose of 
our very practical everyday 
branches of learning, take for ex- 
ample Arithmetic and Biology. 

Let us take a bird’seye view of 
our very necessary study of Arith- 
metic. 

The primary purpose of Arith- 
metic is to become acquainted with 
numbers and the four fundamental 
operations connected with them. 
Numbers, here means ‘“‘whole”’ 
numbers and fractions, both sim- 
ple and decimal. In this summary 
is included, of course, values in 
numbers of distances, areas, quan- 
tities, money and time. 

In the daily experience of most 
of us the most-to-be desired attain- 
ments in numbers are two: 1. Ac- 
curacy. 2. Speed. Ask the teacher 
of your boy and/or girl how much 
stress the teacher places upon a high 
standard in these two attainments. 
Do not the various applications of 
numbers to matters of practical, to 
be sure, but subsidiary value occupy 
too large a space in our textbooks 
and daily programs of study and 
recitation? 

Were there space I could add a 
bird’seye view of Biology, Algebra, 
Geometry and English, but perhaps 
you would like to make your own. 


Pedagogue? or Teacher? 


A subject of really vital interest 
to all who are connected with our 
present-day educational system is 
the esteem in which those who 
serve us as teachers, professors, 
school principals and college presi- 
dents are held. 

What quality of men and wo- 
men they really are has been of 
course a deciding factor, but there 
have been two influences which can 
plainly be seen to have affected 
the popular opinion at the present 
time. 

One is an inheritance from the 

(Continued on page 339) 
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HE United States Congress 
is currently considering legis- 
lation which would double 
the educational bill of the nation. 
The measure is endorsed by the 
President and by many military 
and naval leaders, but it is opposed 
by a majority of educators. The 
legislation in question is the May- 
Gurney bill for a year’s compul- 
sory military training. 

It is proper to call this an edu- 
cation bill, for the year’s training 
is really an educational process. 
The trainees will be educated in the 
art of killing men. This may seem 
harsh, but training for war is the 
only real purpose of the program— 
and war in the Atomic Age threat- 
ens to become a matter of whole- 
sale human butchery. 

The expense of such a program 
is unquestionably high. At least 
$1,900,000,000 in direct Federal 
appropriations will be required each 
year, according to Secretaries Pat- 
terson and Forrestal’s estimates. 
This is only part of the cost, how- 
ever. Indirect costs, in terms of 
the resources withdrawn from the 
productive economy,.and the loss 
of one year’s productive work 
from the life of the trainees, will 
amount to more than two billion 
dollars additional. Further, the 
nation will not be able to mobilize 
its projected five-million man re- 
serve quickly unless a huge stock- 
pile of arms and equipment is kept 
in readiness. Maintenance of such 
an arsenal alone would cost at least 
an additional one billion dollars 
a year, and, in any event, might be 
obsolete in the event of war. 

Under any circumstances, the 
total bill for a year’s military train- 
ing is certain to exceed the $3,- 
200,000,000 which represents the 
largest sum ever spent on educa- 
tion, both public and private, from 
kindergarten to college (1941). 

Were any legislation offered to 
double, at Federal expense, the cost 
of all civilian education, it would 
be subject to close scrutiny to de- 
termine if it would achieve the 
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What Kind of Education Shall the 
United States Buy? 


by GLENN D. EveRetTT 


goal claimed for it. The May- 
Gurney bill for compulsory, uni- 
versal military education ought to 
be subjected to similar scrutiny. 

This is the Atomic Age, and 
political thinking must be done in 
terms of the Atomic Age. 

“Whenever mankind makes a 
significant technical advance,”’ de- 
clares one West Coast congressman, 
‘““*he must make an equal advance 
in his social thinking and social 
processes or face grave difficulties.” 

Realization is beginning to 
dawn on Congress that the atomic 
bomb represents one of mankind’s 
most astounding technical advances 
and that it requires a sharp over- 
hauling in traditional ways of 
thinking. That is what lies behind 
the cautious study currently being 
given the President’s proposal. 
Congress is demanding to know 
whether this program will actually 
achieve its aim. Will it give this 
country security? Will it help to 
keep world peace? 

In the Atomic Age the world 
will either stay at peace or face 
virtual suicide. This is becoming 
clear-from the testimony that scien- 
tists are presenting to Congress. 
The fission of uranium and pluton- 
ium, spectacular though it is in 
producing an explosive 20,000 
times more powerful than any- 
thing heretofore known, represents 
only the beginning of the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. Radio- 
active poison gasses, so powerful 
that they could kill any living or- 
ganism within miles and render 
an area uninhabitable for years, are 
a development not far distant, ac- 
cording to G. L. E. Oliphant, the 
British physicist. Space ships ca- 
pable of delivering such weapons 
at supersonic speed from outside 
the earth’s atmosphere are definite- 
ly predicted by General Arnold in 
his last Army Air Force report. 

It is a foolhardy world that 
would go to war again. Yet with 
the world crying for peace, the 
leaders of the United States are 
debating preparation for the next 








war. The question has been raised, 
indeed, as to whether there is any 
preparation that can render the na- 
tion secure from atomic war. Cer- 
tainly, serious question can be 
raised on that score with regard to 
the projected program of military 
education. 

If the United States is ever at- 
tacked, the aggressor will undoubt- 
edly come from either Europe or 
Asia. While our two great oceans 
no longer offer us security from at- 
tack with atomic weapons, they 
do, nonetheless, continue to offer a 
formidable barrier to the move- 
ment of land armies. America’s 
peacetime reserves would be scat- 
tered and demobilized. General 
Marshall, in his most optimistic 
estimate, admits that it would re- 
quire 12 months to assemble these 
men into effective fighting units. 
They must then be armed, sup- 
plied, transported across the ocean, 
and put into the field against the 
enemy. It is only when America’s 
force is on the field ready to go into 
action against an aggressor, and 
begin doing him some damage, that 
the latter need take our trained re- 
serve into consideration at all. 

At Nagasaki, a steel mill three- 
quarters of a mile long, located two 
miles from the site of the atomic 
bomb burst, was reduced to a mass 
of twisted girders and crumbled 
wreckage. When 20 pounds of 
uranium and plutonium can do 
that to an enemy’s war-making 
potential, aggressors of the future 
have an attractive picture before 
them. They have the picture of the 
Nagasaki steel mill—and the en- 
ticing picture of America’s concen- 
trated industry, and large, peaceful 
cities. The crafty aggressor may 
well contemplate that with one 
sudden blow this nation’s entire 
military force could be rendered 
impotent. 

Aggressor nations, in fact, may 
have three excellent chances of de- 
feating the United States, even if 
this country is armed to the teeth 

(Continued on page 341) 
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Intercultural Understanding For The. 
Democratic Life 


(Continued from page 327) 


Technique and behavior within the 
broadcasting studio was vividly im- 
printed upon our minds by this 
experience so highly charged with 
color and action. 


Finally, some excellent motion 
pictures were secured, dealing with 
other countries, their customs and 
their culture. These movies were 
carefully selected and only those 
shown which accented the like- 
nesses among nations and human 
beings, rather than those which 
emphasized quaint or outmoded 
dress and customs. One picture, 
The World We Want to Live In, 
supplemented nicely our study of 
religions. In brief, the democratic 
ideal, developing through the 
school year, was stimulated effec- 
tively by these audio-visual aids. 

And, having been bitten deeply 
by the democratic ‘“‘bug’’, we were 
impelled to preach our gospel. 
Therefore, we maintained a bulle- 
tin board in the school hall, where 
maps, posters and pictures were 
displayed. We incorporated the 
story of our visits to the three 
churches in a school chapel pro- 
gram. And, of course, other spe- 
cial programs, such as the panel 
and the radio broadcast were in- 
strumental in propagandizing 
others both within and outside our 
school. 


Evaluation 

The accomplishments of our 
‘group may best be evaluated, I 
think, by being broken into three 
phases. 

Social Understandings. We 
learned to organize ourselves into 
small groups for study. Attitudes 
toward members of different races 
were improved. We began to ap- 
preciate our neighbors, to view our 
environment critically, and to rec- 
ognize the efforts of our forebears. 
The understanding of democracy 
was knitting itself into our char- 
acters. 

Thinking and communication 
skills. We learned to speak through 
conferences and oral reports; to 
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write and spell through reports, 
letters and outlines; to create art 
through drawing pictures, paint- 
ing posters and making maps. And 
so our practical skills were per- 
fected in the warm atmosphere of 
friendship and understanding to- 
ward all ethnic groups. 


Information acquisitions. We 
accumulated a wealth of informa- 
tion: In history, the development 
and contributions of the countries 
of our world stood strongly be- 
neath our present-day living. In 
geography, reading maps and locat- 
ing places fixed in our minds the re- 
lation of the several peoples and 
nations to each other. And not 
neglected were the commercial, cul- 
tural and natural characteristics of 
nations as members of the “‘one 
world’”’ family. In science we 
learned map measurements. In 
English we learned how to speak 
and express our thoughts before a 
group, to write clearly and cor- 
rectly by basing our opinions on 


fact. In music we discovered a 
universal expression of peoples’ 
thoughts and feelings. And 


through the medium of art we were 
able to communicate our growing 
feelings and ideas to others. 


“Intercultural understandings”’ 
is merely a new way of saying 
‘democratic understanding.’”’ And 
the practice of democracy in our 
classrooms is the finest way to ap- 
proach its practice in our nation. 
Thus, intercultural understanding, 
earnestly and democratically 
studied, promises a richer, freer 
American life for tomorrow’s citi- 
zens. 


Correlated Classes Can 
Be Interesting 


(Continued from page 331) 


Turning to ways to make their 
play entertaining as well as infor- 
mative, the students developed a 
keener perception in their thinking 





and more originality. They be- 
came aware of customs and mind 
sets, change and progress and the 
relative value of the old and new, 
for a group of girls who wrote 


the script had studied Puritan 
modes in a thorough fashion. In 
addition to the trial of a New Eng- 
land witch, there were court scenes 
in which a Puritan spinster is ac- 
cused of “‘painting her cheeks in 
order that she might snare one of 
the noblemen of the community as 
a husband.”” In the same act a 
widow is tried for ‘‘crimping her 
hair’’ which is deemed a “‘very sin- 
ful and frivolous pastime.” Also 
a gossiping wife is sentenced for 
berating her husband. 


Each Plays His Part 


To learn and realize that there 
is an interdependence of individuals 
and of groups in making a project 
successful, each student had been 
selected to participate, before the 
casting was over, in the various 
roles of the Puritan judge, the 
witch, the runaway servants, the 
gossiping mistress and austere 
members of the jury. The next 
problem was that of costuming 
and it was necessary for the class 
to study colonial dress. The enjoy- 
ment they found in dressing up in 
black stockings, wigs and buckled 
shoes did not outweigh the facts 
learned about religion and how its 
rigid discipline can be reflected in 
the costumes of a people. The stage 
properties, including the judge’s 
bench, the rough hewn gavel and 
stall for the jury also presented a 
more vivid reminder to them of an 
earlier mode of living in which 
justice had been sterner and more 
prejudiced. 

This correlation could be de- 
veloped to a greater extent, not 
only in these two subjects but in 
others such as mathematics and 
science, Spanish and Latin Amer- 
ican history, geometry and me- 
chanical drawing and in a host of 
other cases. When a student leaves 
school, he is not judged on his 
ability to handle each little prob- 
lem separately, but he must be able 
to integrate them all together into 
a bigger subject—Life! By having 
the subjects of our curriculum 
merge into one big whole, perhaps 
we can better prepare him for his 
future! 
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one of America’s outstanding 
achievements. From earliest 
colonial times it has been develop- 
ing, slowly at first, but with giant 
strides during the last half century. 
One after another the: leaders of 
educational thought have put for- 
ward new ideas and better meth- 
ods. This is as it should be. And 
the end is not yet. There is no 
reason why our schools should not 
continue to improve through the 
years ahead as they have in the past. 
We shall build a better America 
through an ever-improving school 
system. 

But at the moment the struggle 
for ascendency between two con- 
flicting systems has reached a point 
where progress is interfered with 
and advancement checked. The 
traditionalists perhaps see only the 
worst in the progressive system, 
while the progressives do not seem 
to realize the immense strides made 
by the standard-type schools. Yet 
it is probable that in many of the 
better school systems each is being 
enriched in its effectiveness by the 
other. There are certain modifica- 
tions of the standard type of school 
that have been pretty well accepted 
which the progressives claim, and 
probably rightly, as their special 
contribution to better schools. 

Among these is the recognition 
that drives or special pupil interests 
are a means of vitalizing school 
life if rightly used; that interest as 
motivation is a most natural and 
effective means of learning a great 
deal: that correlation of art, lan- 
guage, reading and penmanship, for 
illustration, can be effectively done 
occasionally with most happy re- 
sults; that history taught through 
broader units is going to mean far 
more to pupils than as if. it were 
taught, say, by presidential admin- 
istrations; that the social studies 
generally should be tied up with 
current events and current prob- 
lems; that the activity of the 
pupil—mental, emotional and 
physical—is the means by which 
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Let Us Go Forward Together 


by JoHN A. VIELE 





“When John Dewey, Dean of 
the progressives, William C, Bag- 
ley, traditionalist and organizer 
of the Essentialist Committee . . . 
comment favorably on the same 
article bearing on the controversy 
between the progressives and the 
traditionalists—that article must 
have something of value to the 
educational world.” 

This comment on the accom- 
panying article is one of the 
reasons for reprinting it here 
from the Washington Education 
Journal by permission. 





he makes his participation in school 
life a reality to himself. 

But while the contribution of 
the progressives to the standard- 
type school has in these, and pos- 
sibly in other ways, been very con- 
siderable, there has been a tend- 
ency, as in most new systems, to 
go too far. It is here that the tradi- 
tionalists have made their contri- 
bution by putting the brakes on. 
In doing this possibly they have 
not been too discriminating. There 
are so many grades of progressive 
education that it is difficult to draw 
the line between what is safe, sound 
and wise educationally and what 
is not. It would seem, therefore, 
that when outstanding progressives 
themselves draw the line between 
the good and the bad in their own 
system it is worth our while to 
note what they say. Recently three 
such serious statements have been 
made. Should we not turn to what 
these progressives themselves say 
as to the limitations of so-called 
progressive education? 

James L. Mursell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
writing in the American Mercury 
for June, 1945, gives a most 
straightforward statement of what 
progressive education stands for. 
He then follows with certain ad- 
missions that are significant. In 
explaining the attacks made on pro- 






gressive education he gives four 


reasons: “The first is the exas- 
perating exuberance of a great 
many, though by no means all, 
progressives—the extraordinary 
things they say, the queer language 
they use, their inveterate love for 
dabbling in the murky waters of 
psychiatry and for cloudy and sen- 
timental philosophizing.’” He adds 
that one should ‘‘discount’’ such 
claims of the progressives as that 
the child should follow his own 
““‘proclivities’” wholly, that “‘un- 
truly behavior may be positively 


praiseworthy”, that educators 
“should also put the social order 
to rights.” 


As a second reason he cites the 
“belief that children in progressive 
schools learn little and that little 
badly—that they are poor in spell- 
ing, at grammar, at mathematics, 
at history, and so forth.”’ He says 
that there is plenty of truth in this 
but contends that the “‘record of 
our standard-type schools is shock- 
ingly bad”’ and that ‘‘On the whole 
the progressive schools do some- 
what better.’’ Isn’t it time to go 
forward together? 

In the third place he admits that 
there “‘is considerable truth”’ in the 
belief that “‘progressivism seems to 
have little use for discipline in any 
of the ordinary senses of the word.” 
And “‘seems to disparage the im- 
portance of orderly behavior and of 
hard intellectual work.’’ He in- 
sists that the progressives “‘have an 
obligation to set up orderly pat- 
terns of group behavior, and to 
make pupils aware in their own 
proper persons that achievement is 
exacting. Not to have reckoned 
with this sufficiently is probably 
their gravest single failure.”’ 

His final reason given to explain 
the attacks on progressive education 
is that the “‘progressive proposals 
are hard to operate in practice.” 
It seems to me that right here is 
where the whole progressive scheme 
has been at its weakest. Not only 
are the techniques difficult to mas- 
ter but the progressives themselves 
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admit they are unworkable in 
large classes. Those who are trained 
in progressive methods in the col- 
leges learn under wholly artificial 
conditions too many times. They 
work with small groups and in one 
college at least with select pupils 
whose I.Q. average is 115. Is it 
asking too much to suggest that the 
training colleges take a more prac- 
tical view of the whole field of 
teacher training? 

Then there are very practical 
limitations in most schools to the 
success of the extreme progressive 
program. Let us turn to the words 
of another leading progressive, Sid- 
ney Hook of New York Univer- 
sity, who makes an outstanding 
defense of progressive education in 
the June 30, 1945, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

After presenting a case that 
must appeal strongly to every fair- 
minded educator, he says in regard 
to the conditions for its success: 
“The appropriate conditions are 
small classes, variety of equipment, 
good teachers who have mastered 
progressive techniques, in-service 
training for teachers accustomed to 
the old methods, expanded per- 
sonnel, freedom to adjust the cur- 
riculum to local needs. These are 
absolute prerequisites. In their ab- 
sence progressive education is a de- 
ception and a farce.”’ 

Could the worst opponent of 
progressive education put it strong- 
er? Almost universally today our 
classes are large, our equipment 
standard, our teachers for the most 
part those who have never mas- 
tered the techniques of progressive 
education. And yet far too many 
superintendents, principals and su- 
pervisors have driven the classroom 
teachers into teaching according to 
progressive methods. And _ the 
training colleges have gone bliss- 
fully along placing the emphasis 
on progressive methods almost to 
the exclusion of other methods 
more practical in the current setup 
of our schools. Is it any wonder 
that the beginning teacher is con- 
fused and ineffective? Is it surpris- 
ing that there is complaint about 
progressive education? 

One of the most serious defects 
in the progressive system has been 
the failure to recognize that ex- 
periences themselves are not enough. 
When drill was consigned to the 
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ashcan, there seemed to be a feel- 
ing that a series of activities and 
experiences was all that was neces- 
sary. Automatically through them 
the child would develop whole- 
somely and well. But the follow- 
ing from Robert Hill Lane in his 
significant contribution to educa- 
tional literature entitled ““The 
Principal in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School’ is well worth pon- 
dering.* 

“One of the well-justified criti- 
cisms made of extreme ‘progres- 
sives' by their ‘essentialist’ oppo- 
nents is to the effect that child ex- 
periences may be delightful and 
may reflect children’s interests and 
needs only to end in no learnings 
whatsoever, or at best, a confusion 
of ideas, hastily-formed generali- 
zations, inaccurate information, 
and poor habits of work.’’—‘‘With 
the exception of death and taxes, 
nothing is more certain than that 
learnings do not usually follow 
experiences unless a definite effort is 
made to ensure that happy result.” 


And further on in discussing the 
limitations of a unit of work he 
says: “But to maintain that one 
can squeeze needed specific skills— 
learning to write a decent hand, 
learning to spell the ‘demons’, 
learning to read a paragraph to get 
the central thought, learning how 
to multiply a fraction by a frac- 
tion—out of a single unit of work, 
say ‘Life on the Western Plains’— 
is pure poppycock. There are cer- 
tain school subjects which are best 
taught in and for themselves, and 
to teach them thus is to teach them 
economically, with least effort and 
most success.” 


If then the progressives are not 
perfect when measured by progres- 
sives themselves, and if the tradi- 
tional school as it has been mod- 
ernized is not too bad, what may 
be done that we may all go for- 
ward together? 


In the Washington State Cur- 
riculum Journal for May is the ad- 
dress of Dr. James Bryant Conant, 
president of Harvard University, 
on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. After discuss- 
ing at some length the severe criti- 
cism to which Teachers College 

*Quotations from this book by permission of 


Houghton Mifflin Company, the first from 
pages 239-240, and the second page 232. 
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has been subjected in recent years 
and the bitter recriminations be- 
tween the high schools and the col- 
leges, he goes on to propose a six- 
point truce between them. He 
makes what seems to be a most 
timely suggestion. 

Now isn’t something of the 
same nature possible for the ele- 
mentary schools throughout the 
country’? There is ample evidence 
that many teachers using standard 
type methods get desirable results; 
there is evidence that something in 
the way of interest can be added to 
the school program if the standard 
type teacher incorporates into her 
methods some of the workable 
methods she may borrow from the 
progressive school; and there are 
instances in which the proper pre- 
requisites are present where the pro- 
gressive methods have produced de- 
sirable and praiseworthy child de- 
velopment. May I therefore pro- 
pose the following six-point pro- 
gram? 

1. Let the superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors no longer 
require the classroom teachers to 
use ultra-progressive methods 
where classes are large, equipment 
standard, and training in progres- 
sive techniques inadequate. 

2. Let those who have stayed 
with the traditional school admit 
that the progressives in stressing 
pupil interest have contributed a 
vitalizing influence to the modern 
school, and let the classroom teach- 
er be encouraged to increase in- 
terest and effective teaching through 
correlation and activities, where 
these can be used to advantage 
without letting them become a 
fetish that dominates in fields where 
other methods are more effective. 

3. Let our schools come back 
with the rest of the better schools 
of the country to a more whole- 
some respect for academic accom- 
plishment, testing through stand- 
ard achievement tests each year in 
May the work done in reading 
comprehension, arithmetic, and 
language. These tests are fairly 
valid. If it is found that the work 
is not up to or above the national 
norm, let us make a particularly 
determined effort to find out why 
it is not, and then correct our pro- 
cedure. 

4. Let the classroom teachers 

(Continued on page 340) 











“A Backward Teacher”, Says Mr. Jackson 


crazy about Mrs. Jones. 

They always remember 
her on holidays—and are forever 
giving her something. They are 
always anxious to get in her grade 
—and then hate to leave it, too. 
She seems to be the favorite teach- 
er—by all odds—in the entire 
school,’’ said Mr. Jackson, prin- 
cipal of ABC school. 


‘“‘But,’’ I said, “I don’t under- 
stand. I thought you told me that 
she is one of the oldest teachers. 
That she is backward in her meth- 
ods and the least progressive of all 
teachers.”” 


“Yes, that is true—in a sense’, 
replied Mr. Jackson. ‘‘She cer- 
tainly doesn’t develop any projects. 
She doesn’t strive to arouse the chil- 
dren’s curiosity about a subject by 
finding out what they are inter- 
ested in. Rather she goes by a set 
routine, whereby she teaches them 
arithmetic, and spelling, and Eng- 
lish, and geography, and so on,— 
right out of the text books. Yes, 
according to modern ideas, you 
would call her backward.”’ 


‘Then, if that is the kind of 
teacher she is,’’ I insisted, ‘I should 
think the children would be bored 
in her class. I should think they 
would learn to hate school, and she 
would have all kinds of school 
problems. I should think, too, that 
the next year’s teacher would have 
a job with Mrs. Jones’ pupils. I 
must confess, I still don’t see how 
the pupils could think in such high 
terms of such a teacher.” 


“And to be perfectly frank I 
didn’t see it either—at first. But 
then I began visiting her class. I 
watched the way she taught, and 
how she handled the children. And 
then I finally realized why her 
pupils liked her so much.” 

“And why do they?” I asked. 


“Well, suppose I let you visit 
her class for a few days,” he an- 
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swered. ‘“Then maybe you can 
give me an outline of what you 
think about her’. 

I took Mr. Jackson’s suggestion. 
I sat in back of Mrs. Jones’ class 
for several days—for a week in 
fact. Then the following Monday 
I handed Mr. Jackson the follow- 
ing outline of why I thought the 
children liked Mrs. Jones. 


1. Mrs. Jones has so much 
enthusiasm for the school subjects 
—she believes so thoroughly in 
their value to the children—that 
her pupils catch her enthusiasm for 
the subjects. So, the children learn 
not because they have to learn but 
because they are eager to. 


2. Instead of nagging, scolding, 
or shaming children, she praises 
them. She not only praises the 
brilliant child, but she praises the 
slow child for making an effort to 
learn. 


3. She has loads and loads of 
patience. She never becomes angry 
or irritated at the slow or backward 
child. She takes a lot of time try- 
ing to show how to do some sub- 
ject. Then she gets as much pleas- 
ure seeing a slow child catch on 
to some subject as the child does. 


4. Even when a child is so back- 
ward or retarded that he can’t get 
a subject she says to herself, ‘This 
child needs some kind of recogni- 
tion to make up for his poor work 
in school subjects’’. So she hunts 
up little things for him to do 
around the school room. 


5. She has a keen sense of hu- 
mor. She can see both the hu- 
morous and serious side of a situa- 
tion. 


6. She loves children. She gets 
a thrill out of seeing them learn. 
She, also, gets a thrill out of see- 
ing them grow up—not only in 
her own class but in watching them 
as they grow up in the school. She 
likes to see them grow up to be ma- 
ture independent human beings. 


7. In short, her methods may 
be backward. But in her attitude 
toward and understanding of chil- 
dren she is, indeed, a progressive 
teacher. 

Mr. Jackson read this outline 
while I sat waiting for him to 
speak. When he had completed it 
he looked up, ‘Yes, I see you have 
come to the same conclusion as I 
did. She may be a bit old-fash- 
ioned in her methods, but in spirit 
—in her feelings—toward children 
she is indeed very modern. I only 
wish some of my newer teachers 
could learn a bit about teaching 
from her’’. 


Musings of a Retired 
Teacher 


(Continued from page 334) 


Middle Ages when instruction was 
largely in the hands of a profes- 
sional class, often clerics, who made 
ostentatious display of their learn- 
ing, so that a teacher earned and 
deserved the title pedagogue. The 
second is the fact, that young girls 
have often predominated in our 
public school faculties. This is not 
intended as a criticism of women 
teachers in general, for Mother Na- 
ture has admirably fitted woman 
with her sympathy and under- 
standing for the care of youth. 

Teaching is really the most use- 
ful and ennobling of all human oc- 
cupations. Socrates and Plato of 
Ancient Greece and in a lesser de- 
gree Seneca in Rome and above all 
Our Lord in the Land of Palestine 
proved it so. 

Present-day teachers in the New 
Era upon which we are entering, 
should hold in mind those lofty 
standards of the past. Fortunate- 
ly they are not entirely of the past, 
for many of our present-day teach- 
ers and other educational leaders are 
now nobly upholding them. 
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Joseph H. Saunders 


(Continued from page 323) 


President of the Association, and 
during his period of administra- 
tion doubled the membership of 
the Association. He regarded his 
work of twenty-five years as chair- 
man of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation as one of the most effec- 
tive of his professional contribu- 
tions. He led in advocating many 
valuable school laws and was in- 
strumental in securing appropria- 
tions for the public schools. Dur- 
ing this period of service, he saw 
the General Assembly of Virginia 
authorize the Inglis State-wide sur- 
vey of the Public School System 
and pass the compulsory education 
law. 

Dr. Saunders’ work in support- 
ing the professional organization 
of school people was not confined 
to Virginia. For twenty years he 
was an outstanding leader in the 
National Education Association. 
His services to that Association 
have been summarized by Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Givens, the Executive Sec- 
retary, as follows: ‘‘He first came 
into prominence in the NEA as 
State Director for Virginia. He 
served as Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees for 15 years. He served 
our Association during its period 
of greatest growth and was a tower 
of strength during good times and 
bad. Thanks to his diligence, cour- 
age, and wisdom our Association 
came through the period of depres- 
sion and bank failures strong and 
secure. He was always kindly, 
thoughtful, patient, helpful, and 
well balanced. He stood for prin- 
ciple and gave his best. A host of 
friends throughout the nation join 
his widow, three daughters, two 
sons and their families in mourn- 
ing the loss of this great educator 
and humanitarian.” 

As has already been pointed out, 
Dr. Saunders throughout his pro- 
fessional life not only displayed 
the highest quality of leadership in 
the local school systems that he 
served, but also, he worked con- 
tinuously and strenuously for the 
improvement of education in Vir- 
ginia as a whole and in the nation. 
One of his notable services in this 
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connection, was membership on the 
State Board of Education. He was 
one of the members of the new 
State Board of Education ap- 
pointed on January 30, 1930, and 
created by the reorganization of the 
Virginia State government. He was 
elected president of the State Board 
of Education on: August 6, 1941. 
Shortly before his death he resigned 
the presidency of the Board but 
continued as a member. 

Perhaps the best example of the 
quality of the man which made 
possible his lasting contribution 
to education over the period of a 
half century may be found in his 
relationships to his subordinates. 
He insisted upon the full and com- 
plete loyalty of the members of his 
staff. In turn, he was loyal to his 
associates almost to a fault, giv- 
ing them the exact kind and qual- 
ity of loyalty that he expected of 
them. Coupled with and growing 
out of his philosophy of loyalty 
was the unqualified support and 
cooperation that he accorded his 
subordinates and associates. When 
his associates operated an excellent 
school, did a superlative job of 
teaching, and practiced high stand- 
ards of character and leadership, he 
adopted their policies and practices 
as his own and defended them on 
every occasion, taking full per- 
sonal and professional responsibil- 
ity for the actions of his subordi- 
nates. These great virtues of loy- 
alty and support were exercised 
by Dr. Saunders without his ex- 
acting subservience or slavish fealty 
of his associates. “Teachers and 
principals were accorded participa- 
tion and freedom in developing the 
great enterprise over which he pre- 
sided. He did not prescribe any 
specific method of teaching or 
working. Each member of his staff 
was free to work in his own way 
within the framework agreed upon 
through careful consideration. 

He had the courage of his con- 
victions. He demonstrated this 
principle in every act of his life. 
When one examines the life and 
active career of Joseph H. Saunders, 
one understands the meaning of 
fortitude, of courage, of determi- 


nation, and of decision. These are 
no longer abstract virtues when we 
see them exemplified in the career 
of Joseph H. Saunders. In the 
words of the poet Robert Brown- 
ing, Joseph H. Saunders was 


One who never turn his back but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


Let Us Go Forward 


(Continued from page 338) 


maintain quiet and orderly rooms, 
whether they do it by making the 
work so interesting that there is no 
thought of misbehavior, or use the 
less ideal but none the less effective 
means of discipline available to all, 
so that the pupils who want to 
learn may learn, and the group as 
a whole may develop a sense of self- 
restraint and courtesy for the good 
of all. 

5. Let the supervisors and prin- 
cipals encourage the initiative of 
the classroom teachers by giving 
them the opportunity as far as 
practicable of working out their 
own methods of promoting pupil 
growth. Let the classroom teach- 
ers feel that whether they choose 
to use the traditional or the pro- 
gressive methods the important 
things are the enthusiasm and good 
sense that they put into their work, 
and the worthwhile results ‘that 
they get. 

6. Finally let the training col- 
leges recognize the difficulties of the 
complete application of progressive 
methods in the average school un- 
der conditions of large classes, with 
consequent training of our young 
teachers in the practical methods of 
the traditional school, as well as 
giving them such progressive meth- 
ods as are workable in large classes. 
And may we not again urge from 
our teacher-training institutions 
more of culture and less of method 
that we may have, not progressive 
teachers and not traditional teach- 
ers, but teachers with deep human 
sympathy, understanding of chil- 
dren and keen intelligence. 

Then we shall go forward to- 
gether. 
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What Kind of Education Shall the U. S. Buy? 


(Continued from page 335) 


with peacetime conscripts. 

(1) The aggressor could rea- 
sonably gamble on so destroying 
this nation’s centers of population 
and industrial manufacture in one 
sudden blow that we would never 
be able to recover and wage suc- 
cessful war. 

(2) This failing, the aggressor 
could still bank on “‘atomizing’’ 
our slow-moving transports, either 
water or air, as they cross the ocean 
carrying our troops to fight on an- 
other continent, and on so reduc- 
ing our supply lines that we could 
not maintain these troops abroad. 

(3) Or, with even that failing, 
the aggressor might still have a 
good chance of stalemating the 
American attack on the actual bat- 
tlefront, forcing it to an inconclu- 
sive draw which would compel us, 
in the end, to negotiate and return 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

Peacetime conscription, thus, 
will neither deter an Atomic Age 
aggressor nor guarantee this nation 
success in war if it is attacked. 

On the contrary, the program 
may be an actual detriment to the 
nation’s security. The possession 
of a large reserve may breed a false 
sense of security. Peacetime con- 
scription could become America’s 
Maginot Line, an imaginary line 
of defense, blinding this nation to 
reality. Eagerly, we would seek 
security by racing other nations to 
attain the largest volume of arma- 
ments, until no one in the world 
would have any security. 

The truth is that there is no 
longer any security for peace-lov- 
ing, democratic people until the 
world organizes itself so that na- 
tions can live together without the 
possibility of large-scale warfare 
breaking out among them. Scien- 
tists who developed the atomic 
bomb are urgent in warning that 
real world government can no 
longer be delayed, that interna- 
tional control of atomic energy is 
essential to keep it from falling into 
hands that will use it for evil pur- 
pose. 

The establishment of such a 
world government, however, re- 
quires a higher level of education 
on the part of the people of the 
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world than has yet been attained. 
The eradication of nationalistic 
prejudices and petty provincialism 
is not impossible—but it requires 
education. Education, indeed, 
holds the key to the future, though 
it is not education for war, but 
education in the art of living to- 
gether that will save the day for 
the world. 

The practical test of whether the 
United States is giving the world 
good leadership in this first decade 
of the Atomic Age may well come 
from our choice as to what sort 
of educational program we are go- 
ing to follow. The amounts spent 
on all education in the United 
States during the last prewar year 
(1941) were as follows: 


Primary $1,623,862,628 
Secondary 934,735,060 
College and Pro- 

fessional 622,667,188 


If the government were to spend 
three billion dollars a year, in ad- 
dition to the above figures, in rais- 
ing civilian educational standards, 
see what a difference it would 
make. Thousands more would 
graduate from colleges, with a real 
awareness of the world in which 
they live, and scores of worth- 
while courses in political science, 
international relations, economics, 
and sociology could be added to 
the present curriculum. If, at the 
same time, the United States were 
to spend millions of dollars a year 
on student exchanges and cultural 
cooperation with other nations, 
and take the leadership in provid- 
ing the new United Nations Edu- 
cation, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO) with a 
generous budget of a billion dol- 
lars or more a year with which to 
accomplish its program on an inter- 
national scale, real hope could be 
held for the solution of the world’s 
educational problem. 

The program of military edu- 
cation being studied by Congress is 
a flight from reality; man’s only 
security can come from working 
together cooperatively to eliminate 
the threat of atomic conflict. Mili- 
tary education, as represented by 
peacetime conscription, is widely 
hailed as a “‘practical’’ policy; edu- 


cation in international relations 
and cultural exchanges with for- 
eign nations are often dubbed 
“visionary.’’ It is for educators to 
question the wisdom of such a 
choice in educational programs, and 
to point out the type of education 
which will best bring peace and 
security to this nation. If the na- 
tion’s education bill is to be dou- 
bled, care should be exercised in the 
expenditure of the funds. 
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For Every Classroom 
and Home-Study Need 





Give students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ New “sight-saving” type 
@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 
@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It’’ Word Quiz: Fascinat- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A FUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” aic.u.s. pat.orF. 


39,000 words and phrases...4,000 syno- 
nyms...1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 


(Subject to school discount) 
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The Facts Are Against Mid-Year Promotions 


(Continued from page 324) 


with broad curricular ex- 
petiences and should be 
given the opportunity to 
muke choices of courses 
adapted to his particular 
needs and interests. 


Most subjects, in order to pro- 
vide opportunity for understand- 
ing and mastery in a field, need to 
have a continuity of at least a year. 
Mid-year entrants have a -difficult 
time when duplicate courses cannot 
be begun in February for them. In 
their efforts to make satisfactory 
choices of subjects, they are often 
forced into classes which have been 
in progress a semester. Also, in or- 
der to complete their required num- 
ber of hours, they often are as- 
signed to one-semester courses re- 
gardless of whether or not these 
courses fit their interests and apti- 
tudes. 
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*Modern, fully equipped shop. 
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Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 

mond Rubber Company. You will get 
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V. Pupils learn better when 
they work tn a group to 
which they are socially ad- 
justed. 

Likeness in physiological and 
emotional maturity is more impor- 
tant in determining room place- 
ment than equality in school skills 
that are readily tested. Children 
should continue their experiences in 
the junior primary until hand and 
eye movements react to fine dis- 
criminations and until they are able 
to enter into large group activities 
involving cooperation with other 
children. When boys and girls 
discredit the patterns of behavior 
prescribed for them by adults and 
substitute the dictums of their own 
age groups, they are ready to pass 
from the primary to the interme- 
diate grades. Likewise, promotion 
to the junior high school should 
be made at the time when pupils 
begin pubescent development. 
Upon the completion of pubescent 
adjustments and at the time when 
young people start a genuine strug- 
gle to establish themselves as adults, 
they are ready to move to the senior 
high school. Furthermore, when 
pupils have become adjusted to a 
classroom group, they should be 
permitted to remain with that 
group unless their own individual 
rates of maturation differ from 
that of the group. The semi-annual 
promotion plan repeatedly inter- 
rupts, sometimes to the point of 
frustration, the developing rapport 
between a child and his classmates 
and between a child and his teach- 
er. Even the more liberal plan of 
annual promotion frequently post- 
pones desirable developments. Some 
children need the security of con- 
tinued relationship to the teacher 
guide who has won their confi- 
dence. This, too, furnishes a 
strong argument for a teacher re- 
maining with the same group for 
one, two, or three years. Further- 
more, the very children who would 
not be promoted are the children 
who most need continuity of guid- 
ance. 

VI. Student activities make an 


important contribution to 
the development of pupils. 


Students, parents and teachers, 
who have had experience with mid- 
year promotion plans, have come to 
realize that those who enter school 
in February have little opportunity 
to develop their talents through 
student activities. Mid-year orien- 
tation programs furnish little inspi- 
ration to students interested in ac- 
tivities. Ihe organizations of. the 
classrooms, the class groups, and the 
school clubs are completed before 
the mid-year entrants enroll. This 
is particularly critical for them at 
the times when they are shifting 
from one division of the school 
system to another—primary, ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high 
or college divisions. At such times 
students find that athletic teams 
have already been picked and class 
and club officers have been elected. 
The tryouts have been held for 
dramatic activities as well as for 
the various musical organizations 
of the school. Publication staffs 
have been selected and their work 
is already in progress. In the class- 
rooms, patterns of activities have 
been set, leaders have established 
themselves and working partner- 
ships have crystallized. Further- 
more, if vacancies occur in respon- 
sibilities in various activities, the 
opportunities for leadership usual- 
ly go to weaker members of the 
“regulars” because mid-year en- 
trants are always expecting to move 
on at the middle of the year before 
the activities will be completed. In 
addition, mid-year entrants often 
miss the good end-of-division ac- 
tivities—picnics, parties, senior 
plays, class days and graduation 
festivities. Activities developed for 
mid-year graduations are usually 
such adult-conceived, half-hearted, 
condensed imitations that they are 
little better than none at all. 

The facts are against mid-year 
promotion. Ample evidence, gath- 
ered from experience and scientific 
studies, supports the contention 
that a pupil can make his maxi- 
mum progress in a school which 
has annual or less frequent pro- 
motion. Those who investigate 
this problem seriously find that the 
needs of pupils are somewhat met 
by annual promoting, but even 
better met by promotions only at 
the end of the junior primary, pri- 
mary, elementary, junior high and 
senior high divisions. 
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There are ADEQUATE REASONS 
why you should use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


1st—School textbooks are perishable—made of paper with cloth bind- 
ings, sewed and glued together. 








2nd—The daily handling, abuse, wear, desk friction and abrasion a text- 
book is subjected to is received on a Holden Cover. 


3rd—The “material” of a Holden Cover is processed to make it waterproof 
and weatherproof—is impervious to rain, snow, grease, oil and 
perspiration. 


IFO 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 














Three floors of new stacks in process of installation 





George Peabody College For Teachers 


Education—A debt due from present to future generations 


First Term Summer Quarter 1946 Senedd Term 
June 10—July 17 The Challenge of Teaching was never Greater July 18—August 23 





Enrollment at Peabody, 41% greater than previous Campus beautification program being developed. 
peak winter enrollment of 1939. 


New Faculty members added to strengthen Depart- Dormitories at Vanderbilt and Ward Belmont to be 


ments and handle adequately the increase in en- used for Summer Session. 

rollment. 

['wenty-six housing units nearing completion to fur- 
: . > nish apartments for veterans and their families. 
in north section of Peabody Library. P 


Expanded Business Education, Music Education, and Many special conferences and group meetings for the 


other special departments. Summer Quarter. 





Send request for Room Reservation to: 


Secretary, Housing Bureau 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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postage extra. 
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Awarding Credit for Service Experiences 


(Continued from page 325) 


the USAFI Tests is used primarily 
by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and its agents to test mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, or by 
educational institutions under re- 
stricted conditions to test only vet- 
erans. This is the form recom- 
mended for the use of high schools 
in testing veterans. Form B of the 
USAFI Tests may be used to estab- 
lish local norms, to test veterans, 
and to inform educators of the na- 
ture of the tests. 

Form A of any of the various 
Tests of the USAFI may be ad- 
ministered to a veteran by the high 
school principal or by agents of 
the Veterans’ Testing Service in a 
college or university. Form B of 
the tests may be given by the prin- 
cipal or by any member of the 
faculty whom he may designate. 

The A Form of the USAFI 
Tests is the property of the United 
States Government. This form 
may be secured from the Veterans’ 
Testing Service of the American 
Council on Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIlinois. 
The veteran who would like to 
take a test, Form A, should apply 
to the Veterans’ Testing Service for 
the necessary application blanks 
which should be filled out and re- 
turned with a small fee. When the 
application has been approved, 
Form A of the requested test will 
be sent to the school principal who 
has agreed through the veteran's 
application to administer the test. 
After the test has been given, it 
should be returned to the Veterans’ 
Testing Service for scoring. 

Form B of the USAFI Tests 
may be secured from the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 23, New York, 
or from the Science Research As- 
sociates, 228 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. A scor- 
ing key and a manual may be pur- 
chased with each test. 


The Equivalency of a High 
School Education 

If a serviceman cannot meet 
either of the conditions outlined in 
Superintendent’s Memorandum 
No. 1750 or those conditions set 
forth in Superintendent’s Memo- 
randum No. 1692 in order to ob- 
tain a diploma, he may request 
that he be given an opportunity to 
show whether he has acquired the 
equivalent of a general high school 
education. For this purpose either 
the High School Completion Ex- 
amination or the Tests of General 
Educational Development may be 
used. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of either the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development or 
the High School Completion Ex- 
amination, the veteran may receive 
from the High School Office, State 
Department of Education, “‘a state- 
ment of equivalency.’’ This state- 
ment points out that on the basis 
of these tests, the veteran has 
shown that he has acquired the 
equivalent of a general high school 
education in so far as college en- 
trance requirements and vocational 
requirements are concerned. Satis- 
factory performance on the High 
School Completion Examination is 
accepted by many colleges as satis- 
fying their entrance requirements 
and is accepted also by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association as 
meeting their entrance  require- 
ments. 


Source Materials 


Additional copies of the Super- 
intendent’s Memoranda dealing 
with the general problem of ac- 
crediting service experiences may be 
supplied by the High School Office, 
State Department of Education, 
upon request. The handbook en- 
titled, A Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Forces, may be ordered 
from the American Council on 
Education, 363 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Illinois. ~ 





Begin at $1,500 to $3,600 for 9 months 
D Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T 


TEACHERS AGENCY co orapo BLDG.—i4th & G, N. W WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Now —an innovation in the 


field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 


of classroom films. 


**Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization—prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 


room Films. 


Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 


at your convenience. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 


3611 Seminary Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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Goose-Step or Growth? 


(Continued from page 332) 


should be expected of him. 

2. Recognize that children and 
young people vary widely in their 
rates of growth. The youngster 
who is the least mature in his group 
in kindergarten may be, possibly, 
the most mature in his group in 
the sixth grade. Moreover, there 
is an increasing amount of evidence 
that his mental age may fluctuate 
widely. 

3. Recognize the futility of set- 


ting age or grade standards which 


‘ we expect all youngsters to meet. 


Trying to enforce such standards 
is wasteful and inefficient. More- 
over, it is cruel and illogical, for 
the practice may lead to punish- 
ment of boys and girls for mat- 
ters over which they have no con- 
trol. Equally unfortunate is the 
rewarding of boys and girls for 
achievement far below their capa- 
bilities. 

4. Recognize the need for ad- 
justing the curriculum to each in- 








TEACHERS 





cial worries now. 


What Does Group Sickness and 
Accident Protection Offer? 


To Yourself—Low cost, restriction-free insur- 
ance against loss of salary when unforeseen acci- 
dents and sicknesses arise. 


To Teachers’ Associations—A worthy welfare 
project. Use your group buying power to bene- 
fit the members of your organization. Fosters 
unification and promotes interest. 


Prevent future finan- 





In The Present And Future—Newer and more 
liberal plans have been developed to conform 
with present-day needs. All forms of Group 
protection are available. 


With Washington National—Plans with sound, 
stable rates proved through experience. A pioneer 
company in Teachers’ Group Insurance. An Old 
Line Legal Reserve Stock Company with over 
800 Teacher Groups. 


For Information Write To 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Group Division Branch Office 
3308 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 10, D. C. 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 

















dividual learner. This does not 
mean that he spends his time by 
himself. Rather, he is encouraged 
to bring to the group that which 
is his contribution and learn from 
the experience that which is suited 
to his needs. Groups within groups, 
and varying groups for various ac- 
tivities are often a help toward 
meeting individual needs. 

5. Recognize that, in general, in 
the lower grades we tend to expect 
too much too early in the learning 
of academic skills such as those 
of reading and computing, and too 
little in the area of social and crea- 
tive skills, such as learning to 
make choices, to get along together, 
to paint, to dance, model, listen to 
music and other skills in the arts. 
What we expect per grade level 
has been set too much by tradition 
and not enough by what we know 
about child development and effi- 
cient learning. 

6. Recognize that, in general, 
we tend to demand more and more 
uniformity of achievement as a 
youngster progresses through 
school. This means that as differ- 
ences among youngsters become 
wider and wider, we try harder and 
harder to shove everyone into an 
identical mold. For many, this 
means struggling to attain what for 
them is beyond reach, with result- 
ing discouragement and “‘failure”’ 
(by school standards). For many, 
this means lack of opportunity to 
use their capacities to the fullest, 
with resulting habits of laziness 
and misuse of time and ability. 
For teachers, it means frustration 
and discouragement as they at- 
tempt the impossible. 

7. Recognize that until we re- 
examine our standards, and revise 
our malpractice in regard to statis- 
tical averages, we cannot hope to 
provide for the needs of individ- 
uals, we cannot hope to provide 
equal opportunity in education, we 
cannot hope to provide adequate 
education for American children 
and youth. 

Yes, we can try to shove chil- 
dren and young people into pat- 
terns set by rigid group standards. 
We've been trying it for years. It’s 
about time we realize that it won’t 
work. Or we can help youngsters 
grow and develop in the best way 
for each. Goose-step or growth? 
It’s up to us. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


Now, a Complete and Unified Course 


From NOW AND THEN STORIES, which is not only a 
history book but an excellent Social Science reader as well, 
right through the series, these books avoid excessive over- 
lapping of subject matter. They give proper emphasis to the 
influence of the great westward movement of immigrants and 
its effect on present day living. They interpret political history 
in terms a child can comprehend. Vocabulary is controlled at 
the level of the grade at which the book is to be taught. Finally, 

these books are written to establish firmly 
GRADES 3 in the minds of the pupils, what the Ameri- 
THROUGH 8 can way of life really is. Truly an outstand- 
ing history series, and one you should 
investigate thoroughly. 









80 
44s Represented by J. W. BLanpb, Alberta, Virginia 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with ary 


index. J 
ARY 



















WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION 


At your finger tips, essential e 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. § 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. $6.50. 





Both books have been pre 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 


Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 
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Complete 


Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work,. Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 


and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


Authority” for classroom and library use. WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. . 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t- VIRGINIA 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





New State Board Member 


Photograph by Fabian Bachrach 
Courtesy of Virginia State C. of C. 


HUSTON ST. CLAIR 


Dr. Huston St. Clair has been ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board 
of Education by Governor Tuck to 
succeed the late Dr. Joseph H. Saun- 
ders. ; 


During his outstanding two-year- 
term as president of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce (1942-44), Dr. 
St. Clair brought to completion a chal- 
lenging study of education known as 
“Opportunities for Improvement of 
High School Education in Virginia”. 
In 1944 he was selected as chairman of 
the Vocational Education Study Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education Com- 
mission, and also as chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. In that same year he was com- 
missioned a Captain in the United 
States Army, Medical Corps. 


Dr. St. Clair was born in Tazewell, 
Virginia, in 1900; he graduated from 
Washington and Lee University in 
1922 and is a graduate of the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He practiced medicine in Taze- 
well until 1933 when he entered the 
coal mining industry, assuming inter- 
ests of his father. He is president of 
the Jewell Ridge Coal Company, 
Clinchfield Coal Company, Pocahontas 
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Mining Company, and Virginia Smoke- 
less Coal Company, and associated with 
the Cedar Bluff Blanket Mills and Ap- 
ple Products Company of Winchester. 


Progress in Wythe County 

The Wythe County Board of Super- 
visors voted unanimously on February 
11 to approve a School Board re- 
quest for $1,200,000 for the construc- 
tion of three new school buildings and 
additions to four others. This is one 
item in a broad program of school 
improvement endorsed by the School 
Board and calling for (1) improve- 
ment of curriculum offerings in the 
elementary and high schools, (2) a 
twelve-year system, (3) more local 
funds for increased teachers’ salaries, 
and (4) better transportation provi- 
sion. The program, developed under 
the leadership of Superintendent Fen- 
dall R. Ellis, faces the educational 
needs of the entire county and does 
not attempt to treat those needs by 
piecemeal or patchwork methods. The 
Southwest Virginia Enterprise of 
Wytheville is giving the program en- 
thusiastic support and reports wide- 
spread public interest and approval. 


English Teachers Section 

Plans for reorganization of the Eng- 
lish Section of the VEA were initiated 
by a group of teachers who held a 
luncheon meeting with Miss Margie 
Robertson, president of the Section, at 
Alexandria on February 15. In an ef- 
fort to increase interest of the Section 
and achieve a more lively professional 
spirit a questionnaire will be mailed to 
as many of the English teachers of the 
State as possible. When returns from 
this questionnaire are received and 
analyzed further steps will be taken for 
strengthening the Section. The Jour- 
NAL is indebted to Miss Lucille Keeton, 
secretary pro tem, for the report of this 
special meeting. 


NEA Honor Roll 

Since the publication of Virginia’s 
NEA Honor Roll last month five more 
counties have reported 100 per cent en- 
rollments for 1945-46. They are: Buch- 
anan (1945); Carroll (1943); Glou- 
cester (1944); Henry (1945) Mont- 
gomery (1941). The figures in pa- 
rentheses indicate the year when each 


county began this perfect record. In 
addition to these five counties 180 
more individual schools have reported 
100 per cent enrollments. 


In Memoriam 
Dr. Joseph H. Saunders 

Whereas, it was the will of God to 
remove from our midst our superin- 
tendent, Joseph H. Saunders, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, we, the members of 
the Newport News Education Associa- 
tion, do hereby resolve: 

First, that we as teachers feel keen- 
ly our loss of a sincere, faithful, and 
sympathetic friend, who was always 
ready to give wise counsel. 

Second, that in the death of our 
superintendent we recognize that the 
schools of Newport News have lost a 
great leader. His remarkable foresight, 
broad vision, courageous spirit, and 
vigorous unyielding efforts in the cause 
of education have guided us for twen- 
ty-five years and led us to the position 
of strength which we now hold. 

Third, that in his passing we per- 
ceive the loss of an educator of great 
influence in the spheres of State and 
national education. With a spirit of 
rare wisdom and devotion he gave of 
himself unceasingly that all youth 
might have a greater opportunity 
through better education. 

Fourth, that we extend to his family 
our deepest sympathy. 

Fifth, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be written in the minutes of the 
Newport News Education Association 
and that copies be sent to the family, 
to the Daily Press and the Times 
Herald, to the School Board of New- 
port News, to the Virginia Education 
Association, and to the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

SHIRLEY BAYLEs 

CHARLES B, SHREEVES 
MARNETTA SOUDER 

LiLtiAN Topp 

Ese E. WILsoN 

Carrie S. VAUGHAN, Chairman 


Miss Ruth Campbell 
Resolutions adopted by the North- 
ern Virginia Principal’s Association at 
Warrenton, Virginia, February 21, 
1946. 


Whereas, this Association learned 
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with deep regret of the sudden and 
untimely passing of Miss Ruth Camp- 
bell on November 29, 1945, and 

Whereas, Miss Campbell was the As- 
sistant Principal of the Culpeper High 
School for thirty-three years and a 
faithful and valuable member of the 
Association since its organization, and 

Whereas, this Association recognizes 
that the loss of Miss Campbell has de- 
prived the Association and education 
in Virginia of the inspiration and lead- 
ership of one of its most active mem- 
bers, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, 


that the Northern: Virginia Principal’s 
Association acknowledges its loss and 
expresses its sincere sympathy to the 
Culpeper County School System and to 
the members of Miss Campbell’s im- 
mediate family. 

Be It Further Resolved, that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Cul- 
peper County School Board; her sister, 
Mrs. Chilton; the Vircinta JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTIon; and a copy be in- 
cluded in the permanent minutes of the 
Association. 

Q. D. GasQuE 


R. WortH PETERS 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





by ANNA Britt 


Director of Field Service 


Approaching Easter and spring holi- 
days local associations have begun to 
“take stock” of the year’s accom- 
plishments. All over the State many as- 
sociations have realized for the first 
time adequate salary schedules and 
sick-leave provisions through coopera- 
tive studies. By means of thorough 
discussions of existing practices and 
the pooling of philosophies and ideas 
local groups have set up specific codes 
of ethics in line with the National 
Code. 

Local associations realize more than 
ever that in order to make the school 
program most effective the job must 
be done by the most proficient people 
in the most efficient manner. Three 
main observations have been made as 
professional folk have busied them- 
selves increasingly more about their 
business. First, a local professional or- 
ganization is the one channel through 
which an individual may contribute 
to his profession by improving the edu- 
cational opportunity through himself. 
Second, a local association must use 
its local school division as the only 
“proving ground” for improving tech- 
niques and programs offered. This de- 
mands that members in all capacities 
of school work coordinate and coop- 
erate to the fullest degree so that 
there is a complete understanding of 
each other’s aims and problems as they 
affect the whole program. Now, third, 
each local association will be effective 
and appraised to the degree that it par- 
ticipates in the community and is iden- 
tified as a service group of people. 
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It seems only logical to believe that 
the prestige of the profession will rise 
to the level of the aims and accom- 
plishments of associations which are 
organized for action realizing keenly 
the opportunities for local work. 


Prince George Association and 
the Hopewell Association have been 
busy this year with a program designed 
to improve professional relations 
through the study of ethics and prac- 
tices. 


Essex Association and King 
and Queen Association have been 
working for a year to secure an or- 
ganization of members well-informed 
and interested in all local, State, and 
national problems and _ issues. 


The Lancaster and Northum- 
berland Association has made great 
strides towards raising standards and 
ethical practices by working closely 
together over common problems. Mak- 
ing the most effective use of audio- 
visual aids and securing an adequate 
sick-leave provision have been two 
main objectives this year. 

The Richmond and Westmore- 
land Association has studied for two 
years the subject of sick-leave and now 
sees the possibility of the adoption of 
the State Personnel Plan soon. 





For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 








Powhatan Association has 
emerged from war-time handicaps to 
revive an organization which must 
meét the needs and share the responsi- 
bilities of increased demands on the 
schools. 


Goochland Association is work- 
ing toward an adequate sick-leave 
provision and a more effective public 
relations program. 


Henrico Association is actively 
engaged in building public understand- 
ing and support for a large building 
program. There are, also, plans un- 
der way to initiate a sick-leave pro- 
vision for next year. 


Dinwiddie Association will have 
a gala spring banquet with all county 
organizations’ representatives as guests. 
This association has taken the initia- 
tive in bringing about a cooperative 
study, with other county groups, on 
the immediate need for the acceptance 
of more responsibility on the part of 
the parent in the home. 


Brunswick Association will en- 
joy a real picnic for all its members 
and other county leaders this spring. 
The subject of sick-leave is under study 
by a special committee here, also. 


Nottoway Association has cre- 
ated more activity and interest along 
professional lines than ever before. 
Well-planned meetings have helped 
greatly. 


Appomattox Association has 
made interesting local surveys not only 
on professional and community activi- 
ties of its members, but also, on how 
adequately each member avails himself 
of health and hospitalization privileges. 


Lynchburg Teachers Club is 
working earnestly to improve profes- 
sional relations by bringing together 
members in all school capacities to dis- 
cuss and solve local problems affecting 
the security, efficiency, and morale of 
the school personnel. This club is par- 
ticularly interested in sponsoring a 
movement to secure support for ade- 
quate equipment and personnel, urgent- 
ly needed, to meet the needs of the 14 
to 17-year-old pupils now being com- 
pelled to attend school. 


‘VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


[Makers of Fine Printin Plates| | 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 
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For Your Information 





The Twelfth Annual Virginia 


State-Wide Safety Conference wil! 
be held at the Hotel Jefferson in Rich- 
mond on May 23-25, 1946. The full 
program of the conference is not yet 
available. The Virginia Education 
Association is one of the organizations 
which sponsor this conference. Miss 
Cornelia Adair is a member of the 
Executive Committee and chairman of 
the Home and Child Section. 


The Virginia Music Educators 
Association, a section of the Virginia 
Education Association, is making ar- 
rangements for the 7th annual high 
school music festival to be held at the 
Mosque in Richmond on April 12 and 
13. This festival will follow the dis- 
trict festivals held in each of six dis- 
tricts. of the State on March 23 and 
will be open only to those who have 
won first or second rating at the dis- 
trict festivals and certain others espe- 
cially recommended by the district 
judges. More complete information 
about the State festival may be had 
from the office of Dr. Luther A. Rich- 


man, State Supervisor of Music, Rich- 
mond 16, Virginia. 


No! to Peacetime Conscription 
is the title of a leaflet distributed by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 205 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., publishing the opinions of service- 
men and women who are opposed to 
peacetime conscription for military 
training. This is one of the numerous 
contributions of the Committee on the 
negative side of one of the most im- 
portant issues before the American 


people. 


Extending School Services 
Downward is the title of a report now 
in preparation by the Education Pol- 
icies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Children grow before they are six 
years old perhaps even faster than they 
do when they pass this age, according 
to the Commission. “Matters of phys- 
ical development, nutrition, and health 
do not wait until a child has reached 
six or seven. We have recognized this 





LIST PRICE 
Grades 3 to 6, each 
Grades 7 and 8, each 





ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE 
in ARITHMETIC 


By Lennes and Traver 
For Grades 3 Through 8—With Standardized Tests 


* A new series of arithmetic workbooks with ample drill and practice in 
computation and problem solving—To be used with any series of arithmetic 
texts—An excellent testing program with accurate standards developed over 
a ten-year period and from thousands of testings. 





Arithmetic Readiness 
Parts 1 and 2 
For Grades One and Two 





Write for Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue., New York 3 





fact with maternity aid, infant and 
child hygiene programs. We have 
established parent education programs 
and family consultation centers.” 
“The young child is educable” says 
the Commission, ““Why not educate it? 
Children can and do make significant 
learnings in science, esthetic expression 
and language in the years before six. 
Not only are they acquiring informa- 
tion and skills, they are likewise de- 
veloping interests and attitudes.” If 
these skills can be acquired in the 
home, so good. Some homes are capa- 


.ble of giving young children experi- 


ences and backgrounds that will give 
them a fair start in life. There are 
other children in every section of our 
country, in every social and economic 
group, in rural, village and urban 
homes alike whose parents are not able 
by circumstances or training to give 
them the values inherent in a carefully 
directed program of education. 

To provide these services is the re- 
sponsibility of the nursery school and 
the kindergarten, which according to 
the Commission, should be supported 
as public schools for all the children 
of all the people. 


National Boys and Girls Week 
will be observed in nearly every com- 
munity in the United States from 
April 27 to May 4, 1946. The cele- 
bration will mark the 26th annual ob- 
servance of this important youth event. 

With the theme, “Building for To- 
morrow with the Youth of Today,” 
the program is designed to focus the 
attention of the public on the prob- 
lems, interests, and recreations of 
youth, and on the part played by the 
home, church, school, and youth-serv- 
ing organizations in the development 
of character and good citizenship in 
growing boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the ob- 
servance emphasize important factors 
in the growth of youth, including citi- 
zenship training, education, recreation, 
occupational guidance, home life, re- 
ligious education, health and safety, 
tolerance and understanding among na- 
tions and peoples, and membership in 
boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

Information about Boys and Girls 
Week, and helpful 
carrying out the program of the week, 
including a poster and a Manual of 
Suggestions, may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


suggestions for 
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Professional Problems of Wo- 
men. Pi Lambda Theta National As- 
sociation for Women in Education is 
again this year announcing the grant- 
ing of two awards of $400.00 each for 
significant research studies on any 
aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in 
education or in some other field. Last 
year three persons tied for the two 
awards. Winning manuscripts were: 
Survey of Vocational and Professional 
Plans and Interests of High School Girls 
and College Women by M. Gladys 
Scott; Lay Attitudes Toward Women 
Physicians by Josephine’ J. Williams; 
and Social Obligations and Restrictions 
Placed upon Women Teachers by Mary 
Lichliter. For information about the 
contest, address Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Chairman, Committee on 
Studies and Awards, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


We Can Have Better Schools, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, is the title of 
pamphlet No. 112 issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. It is based 
on discussions at a round-table of edu- 
cators held by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee last year. With a view to aid- 
ing in the formulation of realistic edu- 
cational policies during the post-war 
period, the Committee brought to- 
gether some thirty leading educators 
from many diverse backgrounds to 
work out a vigorous forward-looking 
program that would go far beyond 
the ordinary educational cliches. 

The program (and various other no- 
table educational documents and re- 
search material) was summarized in 
this pamphlet which foresees an im- 
provement of American educational 
methods as a result of the lessons 
learned during the war. 


Machinery for Foreign Rela- 
tions. The Department of State, old- 
est and probably the least known. to 
the public of all the major agencies of 
the government, and the United Na- 
tions Organization, newest and as yet 
untried world agency, are the two most 
important instruments upon which the 
United States must rely to keep its 
relationships with other countries on an 
even keel. Both are discussed in Build- 
ing America’s current issue, ‘“Machin- 
ery for Foreign Relations.” The issue, 
profusely illustrated with photographs, 
explanatory pictographs, and cartoons, 
is published by the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development 
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of the National Education Association, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

After an introductory section which 
points out that whatever policies we 
make’ with regard to other countries 
“will be lifeless unless we have the 
machinery to make them work,” the 
unit gives a brief historical back- 
ground of the growth and develop- 
ment of the State Department. Its 
current organization and activities are 
discussed and the work of the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service officers—am- 


bassadors, ministers, consuls, vice-con- 
suls, etc., is described. 


As a background to the UNO is a 
section which points out the many in- 
ternational organizations the United 
States joined from the 1800’s on, such 
as the Postal Union, the Telegraph 
Union, etc., created to solve special 
problems. In more detail, the events 
leading up to the proposal to establish 
a permanent United Nations Organi- 
zation are told. The structure of that 
organization and how it is intended 
to function is also described. 
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Last year, Greyhound'’s 
full-color wall display 
“Transportation On 
Parade” was used by 
more than 70,000 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Now Greyhound has a 
brand-new wall display, more than eight 
feet wide, lithographed in full colors, 
picturing a series of the most famous 


THIS COUPON 





GREYHOUND’S 2N° WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” Ready Now! 





highways in “This Amazing America”, 
and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways—their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anec- 
dotes concerning them. Don’t fail to get 
your copy of this material—fill in the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an associaiton of agency managers and counselors on teacher assignment 
who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


WHAT: 
WHEN: 


WHERE: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


WHY: 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Associa- 


tion of Teachers’ 





ADAMS Teachers’ Agency 


BALTIMORE Teachers’ 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN 


Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Agency 
516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia 6, S. C. 


COLLEGE and Specialist Bureau 


434-438 Goodwyn Inst. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Agencies, 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, 
of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T. A. Members in the South 


. 


founded in 1909. 


for promotion 





Specialists in public and private schools of the mid-Atlantic area. 
Salaries, $1,500-$3,900. 


Since 1925 we have placed teachers throughout the South and East. 
his year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- 
vancement—should enroll NOW. We have the positions. 
Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. Unusual 
opportunities for 1946. 


Over four decades of service to Southern schools 
Enroll now for best 1946 openings. 


Founded 1902. 
and teachers. 


1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college 
New members needed to meet the demand. 


Since 
teachers. 





FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF N.A.T.A. MEMBERS WRITE SECRETARY H. S. ARMSTRONG 


533 GENESEE VALLEY TRUST BLDG., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














REG US. PAT. OFF. 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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and read constantly for forty hours a 
week, one would complete the March 
output five years and seven months 
from the date started. 

These figures clearly proclaim the 
necessity of a standard of evaluation. 


Miss Martin is Chairman of the 
Evaluation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Libraries. 
Her book discusses many magazines 
and recommends one hundred for first 
purchase. These are classified under 
general headings so that the best will 
be provided in many fields, fiction, 
travel, sports, vocations, sciences, news, 
etc. As the preface states, ‘High 
School students are avid magazine 
readers” and “Their tastes embrace 
practically all magazines.” Hence, the 
book reports on many familiar titles. 
The comments on editorial policies, 
success in attaining them, and of short- 
comings are of interest not only to all 
librarians, but to publishers, writers 
and readers. 


One section is devoted to children’s 
magazines and several pages are de- 
voted to comics. Kind words are said 
of magazine advertising pages. The 
digests and religious periodicals are dis- 


cussed. 


Building Your Marriage, by 
Evelyn Millis Duval, is Pamphlet No. 
113 in the series of factual, ten-cent 
pamphlets issued by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Although war and postwar mar- 
riages break up more often than others, 
hasty marriages are not necessarily 
doomed and war marriages can be built 
strong, the author declares. 

The pamphlet, addressed to young 
people as well as to newlyweds, is a 
popularization of valid research find- 
ings by the National Conference on 
Family Relations. It is intended to sup- 
plement the counsel of family experts, 
clergymen, and physicians, and it is, 
according to the author, “‘something of 
a blueprint of marriage to guide those 
who want to be sure that they are 
marrying for keeps.” 

After exposing the common fictions 
about romantic love and suggesting 
ways of recognizing and building a 
sturdier variety, Mrs. Duvall deals with 
some of the perplexing questions that 
arise in modern marriages, such as: 

Who shall earn and who shall spend 
the family money?, How much of their 
time should husband and wife spend 
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together?, Are in-laws a menace?, and 
What' about quarreling?. 


A Conservation Pledge. To 
arouse all Americans to the realization 
and fulfillment of their duty in saving 
and using wisely this country’s vanish- 
ing natural resources—its soil, forests, 
waters, minerals, and wildlife—Out- 
door Life magazine is offering $5,000 
in cash awards for a Conservation 
Pledge, similar to the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag, which may be 
adopted by schools and all civic and 
patriotic groups, both youth and adult. 
First prize is $3,000. 

“Leading conservationists warn that 
unless we take definite, practical meas- 
ures to conserve our natural resources, 
we're in danger of becoming a nation 
in need,” said Raymond J. Brown, 
editor. “Every citizen should be made 
aware of this exigency and urged to 
do his part toward safeguarding our 
country’s God-giving treasures. Such 
is the aim of this competition—and the 
biggest prize isn’t money, it’s national 
security!” 

The competition is open to every- 
body except employees of the publish- 
ers of Outdoor Life and their families. 


Pledges must not exceed 30 words. 
Each pledge must be accompanied by 
an essay of 1,000 words or less on, 
“Why America’s Natural Resources 
Must be Conserved.” Entries must 
reach the magazine’s offices, 363 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., not 
later than July 31. Second prize is 
$1,000; third, $500; fourth, $100. 


Educational Services for 
Young Children. Will America con- 
tinue to lag behind the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union in its pro- 
tection and development of the young 
child? This is the question dealt with 
in the new publication, Educational 
Services For Young Children released 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

This 56-page pamphlet is concerned 
with what constitutes the best de- 
velopment and education for children 
from three to five years of age. It 
proposes that educational services be 
extended downward and that these ex- 
tended services be closely integrated 
with the rest of the program of pub- 
lic education. It demonstrates how 
closely connected educational services 
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Please look first 


before you call “Information” 


It will take you only a few seconds to look in the 
directory for the number you're after. 


Chances are good that the number is there. A 
great many calls for “Information” are needless. 


Your co-operation will be greatly appreciated. If 
“Information” gets fewer unnecessary calls, she 
can handle your necessary calls more quickly. 


:); The Chesapeake & Potomac 


Telephone Company of Virginia 
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for young children are with the basic 
goals of education. 

This pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. The price 
is ten cents a copy with discounts on 
quantity orders. 

Teaching Unit. Three American 
classroom teachers toured England, 
Scotland, and Wales during October 
and November 1945, as guests of the 
British government. This experiment 
in creating goodwill and understand- 
ing made it possible for these teach- 
ers to secure a cross section of the 
lives, interests, education, and lan- 
guage of the children of the United 
Kingdom. 

They visited 85 schools, interviewed 
administrators, teachers, parents, and 
takked with thousands of school chil- 
dren. The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA is now publish- 
ing a unit of work based upon their 
observations which will deal with the 
school, home, and community environ- 
ment which influences the lives of ele- 
mentary school children. 

This unit is concerned with six to 
fourteen-year-old British children and 
is planned for use in Grades IV, V, 


and VI. The chief purpose is to help 
boys and girls of the United States to 
know and understand the boys and 
girls of the United Kingdom. 

Single copies of this unit are avail- 
able for 15c from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Publicity Primer, by Marie D. 
Loizeaux, which has gone through two 
editions as “an abc of ‘telling all’ about 
the public library,” and which has 
been out of print for several years, has 
now been republished, with consider- 
able revision and addition, by The H. 
W. Wilson Company of New York 
(December 1945, $1). 

Particularly useful to school libra- 
rians will be the entirely new section 
on school library publicity—including 
suggestions for reaching the board of 
education, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents, both inside and outside of the 
library. 

Reading for Democracy. Thir- 
ty-nine current books, each a contribu- 
tion to democratic understandings 
vital for a lasting peace, make up the 
fourth annual Reading For Democ- 
racy adult book list just published by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in Chicago. 


A foreword by John G. Winant, 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, introduces the 1946 list. Mr. 
Winant stresses that “If our enemies’ 
books helped make this war, the books 
of our friends can help make the peace 
for which we fight.” 

The list includes fiction, non-fiction, 
picture books, biography and poetry, 
with a special section of books signifi- 
cant in the field of education. Selec- 
tions range from fiction like Arthur 
Miller’s “Focus” to non-fiction like 
“One Nation,” by Wallace Stegner 
and the editors of Look, “An Ameri- 
can Dilemma,” by Gunnar Myrdal, 
and “Soldier of Democracy,” by Ken- 
neth S. Davis. 

These adult lists attract nation-wide 
attention each year. In 1945, more 
than 100,000 copies were distributed. 
They are compiled by a committee of 
the Chicago Round Table of Chris- 
tians and Jews; Mrs. Harold Lachman 
is committee chairman. 

Copies of the adult Reading For De- 
mocracy list may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
203 North Wabash, Chicago 1, Illi- 
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Adopted For Use In Virginia 


The Golden Road to Reading Series 


Heffernan-Harper-Wulfing 


_ All Aboard for Storyland, Grade 4: 
Sails Set for Treasure Land, Grade 5 


This series is outstanding because: 
1. The authors are superbly capable of work in this field. 

2. The content is fresh and represents the cream of modern juvenile 

literature and is free from duplication of material found in other 


readers. 


The educative devices for testing comprehension, increasing vocab- 
ulary, and development of understanding are unsurpassed for 


quality and profusion. 
Their philosophy and technique are thoroughly sound. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East Twentieth Street 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on wheels”— 
typical of the far-reaching, behind-the- 
scenes research that keeps America’s 
railroads out in front. 





This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments in 
this dynamometer car gather and record 
automatically all sorts of technical data 
on the pull and power of the locomotive, 
the performance of air brakes and the 
action of the train. 








Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 

Each “‘leg,” or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” An open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary dumper, 

developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a 

machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, to make them minute. In another device just as remarkable, a car of grain 

firmer for a smoother and more comfortable ride. is tipped and tilted, this way and that, until emptied of its 
contents, 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of folks have 
wondered what it costs to blow the locomotive whistle. The 
cost varies, of course, but one railroad finds that the average 
toot costs about % of a cent. 





RE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 














RESEARCH KEEPS THE Name 
AMERICAN RAILROADS aris — 
City State 
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ANOTHER THING THE WAR 
HAS TAUGHT US... 


Today, too many Americans are very poor in arithmetic! The astonishingly low grades 
achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men about to enter our armed forces clear- 
ly indicate that something is radically wrong. Far more attention must be given to the 
mastery of arithmetic than has hitherto been the case. 


We prescribe the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—a complete series 
for grades 1 to’8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the latest requirements, thoroughly modern, 
and outstandingly teachable. More than 4,000 school systems in the United States have 
adopted these books, and we are constantly receiving letters showing that the results are 
far beyond those previously attained. 


For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using: 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
by H. DeW. DeGroat, W. E. Young, and D. H. Patton 


TO INTRODUCE ARITHMETIC TO THE CHILD.... 
HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1 LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 


Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, based on a pupil’s natural number interests. The graphic 
picturing of number facts impresses the basic combinations, and drill and continual reviews cause their reten- 
tion. The vocabulary has been: selected one hundred per cent from the reading vocabulary which the best 


scientific investigations say should be taught in these grades. 


TO SECURE THE MASTERY OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC... . 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—Grade 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstandingly sound arithmetic foundation. The books are distinguished for: boxed- 
in process developments, presented so clearly that no teacher’s manual is necessary; scientific drill on the 390 
basic number combinations in proportion to relative difficulty; emphasis on reasoning and problem study; and 


a superior review and test system. 


TO MASTER THE APPLICATION OF ARITHMETIC TO EVERYDAY LIFE.... 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—1945 Copyright—Grades 7 and 8 


These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to practical uses of everyday life, both in the home and 
in business. This material of necessity has to be kept constantly up-to-date to meet ever-changing business 
conditions. These two books also include a superior treatment of basic geometric forms and an introduction to 


algebra. 








| Use Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics and You Have the Best! 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; 
April 23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the 
interim between these April dates, he 
wrote his many famous plays in one of 
which he compared the spring of love to 
the uncertain glory of an April day. 


OP 


DISCOVERY, anewseventh gradereader, 
by Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. 
This two-color text is a real Discovery 
for teachers who want perfect organiza- 
tion in developmental reading—stories, 
poems and factual material. The read- 
ing skills taught in the Sixth Reader of 
Easy GRowTH IN READING are extended 
and expanded in Discovery. 


i al 


POPULATION of more than 58% of the 
nations of the world is smaller than 
that of little old New York (estimated 
7,677,000). upieiam 


DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography 
teachers will find the new Wor.p 
GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
copyright late 1945, to be the answer to 
their prayers. aaa 


MAJOR error in the compilation of arith- 
meties is use of too difficult vocabulary. 
ARITHMETIC WE Usk (Grades 2-9) is so 
carefully graded in text, as well as in 
content, that each child may easily read 
and understand the work for his specific 
grade level. “en 


CAN DO—by their own earnings, 
twenty-five million women in the US. 
support themselves. 

i ti) 


AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read 
and study with delight the new Srory 
or AMERICAN AvraTION by Jim Ray. 


err 


SHORTAGES and war have inured all of 
us to waiting. Almost 200 years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, 
and futilely, too. If you want to know 
the interesting story of how the distin- 
guished and independent forerunner of 
Tue Winston Dictionary editor ac- 
cepted delay, write Winston FLasHEs. 
i i til 


APRIL is the month when textbook selec- 
tion committees are hard at work. The 
WINSTON representative would be glad 
to know the subject of your committee. 
Address Winston, Box Lre. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge) tel, hfe) 
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Glances At New Books 





Music Education in the Elementary 
School. B. Marian Brooks and 
Harry A. Brown.._New York: 
American Book Co. 1946. 

A book embodying the concepts of 
the new education applied to music 
education in the elementary field. 
Teachers colleges, independent and 
State universities, and all other schools 
will find this volume useful. 
Teaching with Films. Georce H. Fern 

and Etpon B. Rossins. 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Bruce Publishing Co. 
1946—$1.75. 

Designed to aid in making the most 
effective use of films in teaching for 
all schools. The authors treat films 
as one of the important tools to shorten 
the learning period. 

Canada and Her Northern Neighbors. 
FRANCES CARPENTER. New York: 
The American Book Co. 1946. 

A much needed volume on subjects 
particularly important now. The up- 
per grades will find much supplemen- 
tary material on that part of North 
America which figures largely in the 
world’s new air routes. 

Plane Geometry. R. P. KENIston and 
Jean Tutry. New York: Ginn 
and Co. 1946—$1.88. 

A practical approach to teaching 
geometry. With unusual diagrams and 
illustrations, this book links the sub- 
ject to everyday life, building con- 
cepts for Solid Geometry. 

Principles and Techniques for Direct- 
ing the Learning of Typewriting. 
Wma. R. Opert and Esta R. 
Stuart. Boston: D.C. Heath & 
Co.—$2.50. 

One of the few editions published 
as a practical aid in the teaching of 
t’pewriting. It aims to give a com- 
plete treatment of the many teaching 
techniques. 

Builders of the Old World. WHart- 
MAN AND SAUNDERS. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Co. 1946. 
$1.80. 

A book written to orient American 
fifth and sixth grade children in their 
relationship to the past and present, 
giving them a real appreciation of the 
culture inherited from the ages. So- 
cial studies classes will welcome this 
source material telling of the days 
from the first people to the voyages 
of Columbus and Cabot. 


On the Way to Reading, STONE AND 
GaTcHEL. St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Co. 1945 (Decem- 
ber). $0.33. 

A new workbook for reading readi- 
ness preparatory to pre-primers. The 
brilliantly colored pictures ,and large 
bold type will help to develop, concept 
story sequence, and oral familiarity 
with a vocabulary. 


Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 





109. “Own Your own Classroom 
Films the cooperative way” tells 
how to establish and operate a 
cooperative classroom film li- 
brary for schools with a small 
visual education budget. “Seven 
School Co-op Film Library” is 
a reprint of an article telling 
how the plan is working for a 
group of schools in Wisconsin. 

110. “The World Within the Atom” 
is a new booklet of the Little Sci- 
ence Series. It is the story of the 
unfolding of the atom, and is 
probably the most important of 
the School Series the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation has 
ever issued. Science teachers may 
obtain it free in quantities for 
members of their classes. 

112. “A Brief History of Aviation” 
is a mimeographed outline of the 
development of lighter than air 
travel from the first stories in 
Greek mythology and Roger 
Bacon’s prophesies down to 1940. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the _ items 
checked. 3¢ is enclosed for each item. 


109. 110. 112. 
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BUILDERS OF 
THE OLD WORLD 


By Gertrude Hartman 


ri 


A vivid and colorful study of ancient history for the intermediate 
grades. Orients American children in their relationship to the past 
and the present, and gives a real appreciation of the culture which the 
modern world inherited from the ages. Effective questions and projects 
invite study. Noteworthy for its numerous, authentic illustrations in color by MAryoriE 
QuENNELL. : 
Builders of the Old World is one of the texts in our new HISTORY ON THE MARCH 
SERIES, for which ALLAN Nevins is Chief Consultant. 
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Lucy 8. Saunders, Educator for Builders of the Old World, was 
formerly Director of Elementary Education, Norfolk, Virginia. 


D.Cc.HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York City 14 
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JOHNSON PUBLISHING ARITHMETIC 


COMPANY 
announces AND THE DISCOVERING PUPIL 


for Spring publication 


Below is a program in arithmetic which emphasizes 








meaningful teaching—which challenges the pupil 





Sar ' to reason, to generalize, to discover for himself. 
Three distinguished new readers 


for intermediate grades MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


Titles in order of difficulty: MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 
By Clark-Otis-Hatton. 


TRAILS oyoyed For first and second grades. 
BRAVE and x ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
THE WORLD iS WIDE By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 


by For grades three to eight. 


Rachel S. Sutton e Ethel L. Smither 


Elsie Coleman nis 
Send for descriptions 


Illustrated in color and black and white by 
artists who know and understand children. 


write for World Book Company 
Complete descriptive literature Youkshvetiiaian 4 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Represented by C. G. Battey, Box 170, Richmond 


7 NORTH SECOND ST., RICHMOND 12, VA. 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


327 WEST MAIN STREET > RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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Ready For Second Semester Use 


BETTER High School English 
ENGLISH Activity Books 
Recently Published 


By Richard A. Meade 


University of Virginia 


Ball 6 iCal ih 


RICHARD A. MEADE 
RICHARD /A MEADE 


% ese BACON 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book |! BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 
For the First Year of the Secondary For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher's Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
are ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you will be delighted at the marked improvement in 
language accomplishment 

The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same authorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit 
able day-by-day learning and teaching 


Net, Plus Net, Plus 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOKS Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd $ .22 Adventures in English, 3rd $ .60 
Adventures in Language, 4th 30 Adventures in English, 4th .63 
Adventures in Language, 5th 30 Adventures in English, 5th .66 
Adventures in Language, 6th 30 Adventures in English, 6th .69 
Adventures in Language, 7th 37 Adventures in English, 7th 75 
Adventures in Language, 8th 37 Adventures in English, 8th .90 


Free Teacher's Manuals with both Series 








ADVENTURES 





IN LANGUAGE ALLYN and BACON :|| IN ENGLISH 


Ban }BURL ESO 11 East 36th Street New York City 16 
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